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BRIEF^ 



The Ifteral title of this report is "changing" schedules of work," However^ 
in the.years ahead we will be also increasinglj^conce^^ and'^ 
how it can >e beneficially utilized. Fuller consideration of accompanying prob- 
lems of psychological and sociological adjustment *in a post^nduj^^^^ 
be needed. Work, and leisure are parts of one ilfe*-not separate lives. 

In years past, work schedules Were ddtninahc iri determining the scheciule * 
and content of life styles-ari3 activities. This- is no longer the case. In some 
occupations, holidays and vacations, Saturdays and Su^ and educa- 

tion ali^a^y add up to as much oir more time off from work as time oh the job. 
Such cpnclitions have brought us the luxury of greater flexl Ml i1:y in use of 
time, along with the problOT^ that greater flexibility create 
opportunities have in the past few years beeli highlighted by experiments with * 
variants; of a four-day week (particularly in the UiS.) and fU working time 
(particularlj^fn Westeirn Europe) i . ^ 

The emphasis In this report is upon issues, alternatives and interactions - 
invalved Jn dealing with these problems;. It' deals withrthe individual and or- 
ganizational behavior s'ide*.of the issues more than the economic side. Its orien- 
tation U heuristic an^ frankly Tpeculatiye--perhaps provocative. ^ ^ 

After review of rwbrk and non-work time and activity trends. We discuss 
recent experlencfe with compact ^w and "flexirtime." 

-J'hen.weaddress the flexibility issue itself What choices does the indi- 
vidual-have?/ Is he aware of them? Is he prepared to cope with them? Can he 
grow With them? What options are available to employing organizations? What 
advantages do they offer? What limitations do they impose? How do they fit 
into the totaV social, economic and governmental schenie? What adjustments are 

required for individuals arid ^or orgariizations, iiftmediately and in the long run? 

^ ^ - ^ > . . ... . . . . r ^.^ ^ 

" Jn certain types of work, a worker must be available at a specific place 
at a specific time for a specific lengtfi'of time, rihe structural characteristics 
of timei space, place, pace, equipment. Taws, contracts atfTbrganizati on of work 
upon which he is dependent often .provide little or na^ room for changes in ain 
individuals behavior. In certain other settings, the individual is his* own 

v^ ' ^ * ' 



tool bag- arid he can largely determine how to budget his own time and effort. 
And, the number of jobs where this type of freedom is possible is increasing. 
Flexibility can be programmed; jnto rigid job schedules, for exampl^e,^by making, 
'better^use of avjai Table computer progra^^ give the individual moire choice' 
in the days; anjd hours, he reports, to work. Such sophisticated tools cantbe Used 
Ito. assure that the job gets donerwhile more nearly optimizing the benefits for 
all . Mr^ Anthony Berin^ who has se^'ved^ as 'Minister of technology, in Great Britain 
has voiced jthe potential and general goal ,/thusly: ^The .evolution of modern 
management science will uU'imateVy^^ every' single individual to be'taken, intd 
full account in the evolution of sociaJj>lanriing;"' 

We can also foresee ary increasing. demand for flexibility in working time- 
Past .demandsjhaye usually focused upon de^^^ number of hours spent 
iWprking. But, with "days ,offV approaching and. exceeding "work days'*' there has 
been a divers ionr of pressur^ toward greater .flexibility^ Although most worKefs 
sti]l show a preference foKWre income oyer leisure^ as moVe arid mor^ people 
exceed the minimum acceptable standards for*guaJlity of lifeV there may be more 
istrjving for individual fulfillment in attractive wavs that Tequire*mbre free 
time /than income. . ' > * - " ^ 

If , indeed,- we can expect to see more demand for flexibility and more 
possibilities for achieving flexibility, what can^e:::expect J.i J£h^e Way ^^^^^^^ 
lems? ,Sure1y,"the increased fltexi^i^ in tinve ial location to) work and non-work 
activities* means increased complexity*, fhefe will be-new reqiiTrements*for manage- 
ment in, business i government, arid education, there wiTV be new requirements for 
organization, processes', and structures. There will be new requirements for 
auditing and eyaluatipn\proceduf^^^^ These requirements must.be ^met with new 
policies. These policies must assu that the quality of life^can be raised - 
and' extensively shared--rather than devalued by confusion arid 'frustration*. ^ 

We shall need policies to deal with the conflicting roles, purposes,, and 
values, of trade uni oris and? employers, for Example. Both parties are likely^- 
to agree that: the patterns of working time should :be prgariizef^o^ thatsthe- jnui- 
yidual worker ultimately derives the maximum, possible benefits. However, thirft 
are disagreements as to what constitutes^a tienefit and how it is^to be achieved, 

A case J n. point is the four-day week with 10 hours-' per day. Labor lawsi^ 
and contracts regarding oVentime. payment based upon the Srhbur day .become an - 



issue when the alternati'ye^is ;pres'ented. Ite face questipris lilce: Will the 
•elimination of restrictions upon flexibility, such as these, constitute a long- 
term benefit or a long-term liability for the individual worker? A' consideration 
of the total quality-of-life increment that accrues .from the trade-offs among 
various non-work and work, options is nece'ssary. We need to develoj) commonly 
understood operational definitions .of value parameters arsd criteria of life 
quality; 'An increasing rate of. change and. cc'cupationat mobility within a context 
of greater' flexibility will al so place heavy demands upon management, "uoions, . 
government and piiir. social institutions \p make reality out of the ideal of 
lifetime ilearnino." Perhaps nations, will Aate ministries of "leisure and life 
quality" to conplem^ labor, so that clearer purpose 

and better cpordiriation of activities and resc)^ to such ends can be achieved. 

.• We shallrheef tO/ deaV with changing populations and ntetivatipns. By the 
end of the century, theipdputation curve for blue collar* workers may follow the 
same path as' for agriculture workers » The motives of different working groups 
may also.be expected to change in different ways. When basic needs are fulfilled, 
as; is happening increasingly, motiyel change i More employees than ever before ^ 
arrlfetteK educated, and are expecting ito reach more personally fulfilling, 
' higher-level gpal.s thrpiigh-thelr work (and their leisure, they are less, likely tp 
be dominated bjf inhibiting reactions to the threat of pain, discomfort, and in- ' 
security. They .are mere likely to want direct, personal involviiient in determin- 
ing when, where and how they will worM>-and ln personally assessing values arid 
risks involved in their exercise of choice. * 

• If populations and motivations are changing, then instijtutions must also 
changes For .them tot:be sluggish in response tP demands. Is to risk their 
credibility and viability. Cultural lag Ithat . spans even one generation is no 
longer tolerable. The conditions and values of life noW change too fast to 
allow such indulgence. , ^ " 

Indeed, our institutions must adopt .p$)llcies which have self-renewing 
flexibility bui.lt into theni so as to be able to sensitively react to change. 
It is diffictilt'to "legislate flexibility." Yet, it Is possible- for government 
or any organization,, to^take the lead -in supporting the necessary research for 
establishing and 'changing policies. 



In the present instance, government cm support an investigation of the 
dctual. and predicted effects, of greater fJexibiHity of working time. The possible 
role of new-;patterns of .workiJigT^time in stabilizing the labor market is a case 
o'n^pointr-^ What can we expect? • For many employers, a large dividend-may accrue. 

greater range of production,, schedulijfig, work programming r and placemenr^ad- 
justnients might contribute to less lay-off, slow-downs, absenteeism and work ^ 
stoppages. Greater fle)cVbllity within and ^J^^ organizajtions also opens up; . 
the, job market to nwre^ women, older indivictuals, .arid the physically and socially 
handicapped". Contrary to conventional w^^^^ stability " 

in the labor market can be fpstered_throu^h^al:lWing^ people to work for^ 
more than one employer.. ^ 

It is riotHinrieasonable to expect that;increasjng_^^ 
enterprise and work activf^^^ accompanied by comparable increases in con- 

trol of nonrwork or lesiure time activities. F6r example, a potential increase 
in the 'quality of life due to workejrs fia-fng able to work on a greater variety, of 
schejdules of Hours in the day, days in the weej^^r months in.:^the::year, may::n6t^ 
matepAli,ze if schedules of mass transportation, are not Changed accordingly. 

'The complexities involved in coordinating the schedules of factories, stores,. 

/Churches, schools, public services, and .so forth, must be dealt with. Arid,'^the 
opportunities provided to learn how to use free time more satisfactorily must 
keep pac^. ' « • 

Policy ^st incorporate a longitudinal perspective. Thus, for example, it 
is pdssible^^hat in the future individuals may vie to become-^^'workers," not 
because they need more money, but because the job routines havi rig .become fully 
automated, the people who are workers will be the relatively few who have a chance 
- to dp stimulating things that.are not pre-programmed. The "leisure class" with 
tims-on their hands may theri^be at the lower end of the--soc1al scale* With 
mounting security and affluence, there may be a decline in the incentive, value 
of consumer goods. "Is it worth it?" may be a more prevailing attitude* among 
those who ^"never had it so good," as the behavior of yoiuig people gives mounting 
evidence. , ^ , 

In summe^ry, increasing fTexTBTlity of working time carries with i.t complexi- 
ties which- cari only .bje dealt w^th by formulatirig policies which regard- free *time 
and working time in a wholistic contekt. Again, the dividends of greater flexi- 
bility may only accrue if the increased complexity, involved is dealt with by 

\ viii — 



long-term planning and coordination of all parties concerned and in all sectors 
•of society. If adequate policies are not adopted to deal wi4h these problems,, 
then the pojkential'^blfhefi greater flexibi^lity^ to enrich life for the indi- 
vidual and society aVlargej-'inay never- be realized. 

The further we have punsued our exploratipns here, the more it has become 
evident that the production curve^.^or questions is climbing more rapidly than the 
^ production curve for conclusions.^:The^gaps between the two^ are large. All of 
which' points to the need to conduct research and experimentation to close the 
formidable gaps in ..ouir facts .^nd^ our understanding. We have sought to, point out 
^where there are such gaps and to provide some, examples of research to fill them. 



chapter I . 
ORIEHTATION AND OBJECTIVES 

Background of, the -Project 

Many features of work scheduling. derive from historical custoths and are^ 
rooted in conditions! that" ane changing or no longer exist. The values attached 
to work and leisure^e also^elng^altered as our Tife styles undergo a metamor- 
phosis. How to optimize the expenditure of people's energy and purpose in pro- 
ductive and satisfying pursuits, on and off the jobi is worthy of analysT?: with- 
in nwiy efflfBrging contexts. It would be^well to know more about how different * 
^patterns of distribution and util1zation^of hours of work and free time can 
affect the Jevel of performance and the goals achieved by individuals, and by 
the organizations^and the society of which' they are a part. ^Research is needed 
to develop new knowledge\and improved theory of work ami leisure at a time when 
people are seeking hew sources-of satisfaction and-the boundaries within which 
work can be scheduled are becoming increasingly flexible. Current managerial 
experiments y^^th revised work-weeks and more flexible work schedules indicate 
^ the timeliness of more, systematic scrutiny. ^ 

During the past three years, with increasing frequency and prominence, 
public. attention has been called to a variety of experiments by various organfza 
'tions with non-^conventiohal scheduling of the work week.'' SoLthat within one 
not atypical week, newspaper and magazine articles reported that government and 
business units which have departed from the five-day, 40-hpur weelc^ included 
a district of the District of Columbia Police Department which employs over- 
lapping 10-hour shifts; an advertising, agency that now closes shop on Friday; 
and Lufthansa's "gliding work-time" with selfrselected- arrival and departure 
times within a 12-hour day. 

To be sure, there are many groups for whom work schedules have been 
patterned on some schedule other than; the five-day week to which most of pur 
urban life is'clccked. For instance, ^dri vers of fuel oil and gasoline delivery 



trucks for most major oil companies have been on four-day scheduling for 30 
years (Mortimer,11971 , p. 5). There is also quite a- bit published on effects of 
length of work period on production and satisfaction. It has not been until 
recently, however^ that so much serious talk has surfaced, accompanied by an 
appreciable amount of action, about providing alternatives to the prevailing . 
mode. . • 

, The relatively sudden surge of interest in these issues is illustrated 
by Figure J from a recent American Management Association report.- This exhibit 
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Figure 1. Rate of conversion to four-day week since September 1969 
reported by 138 four-day companies. (From Kenneth E. 
Wheeler, Richard Gurman & Dale Tarnowieski. The four day 
week. American Management Association, Inc., 1972, p. 8). 



is based upon 138 cases from a survey of 143 companies which had instituted a 
four-day work week. As of the. middle of 1971, Newsweek (August 23, 1971) re- 
ponted that over\500 firms in the U. 'S';;^wer^ using the four-day weelTor some 
ottier variant. By November of 1972, according to further data provided to the 
Society for Humanistic Management, Kenneth Wheeler, who has been studying these 
developments continuously:,-claimed there were 2;000;companies that .had adopted 
the four-day wtjek. Though the number of people- affected, is still small—one 
out of 840 workers. Wheeler estimates—the accelerated rate of involvements, 
including components of some of the larger*^U*S* corporations, suggests that, the' 
five-day work standard is no longer sacro^sanct, and that experimentation with, 
this and other new patterns of working time is more than a transient phenomenon. 
Not to be overlooked, in the same context, is the FederaUlai^ that in 1971 put 
five,, four-day weeks into the calendar by decreeing that fiv.e of our legal holi- 
days should always^. occur on Monday. 

In Europe, a companion trend has taken a somewhat different form, to which 
the-labelT"flexi-time" has been applied. Lufthansa's "gliding work time," pre- 
viously mentioned, falls in this category. An employee is given considerable 
latitude in how he puts together time on--a daily basis* to meet the standard 
weekly total requirement. For example, the firm's work day may be 12 hours long, 
and an employee's arrival and depariure may take place anywhere within three-hour 
periods at the beginning and end of the work day. This allows for different 
arrival, departure and total times on each day; and may include carry-over of time 

debits from week to week. 

I r- 
itis difficult to pinpoint causes for the marked increase* of interest 

in these kinds of experiments. But it see ms reasonably certain from remarks 
made m management and labor ranks that underlyinginost of these is an effort 
3o counter what are seen as critical conditions in absenteeism, declining 
productivity, turnover, work stoppages,, and other indications of dissatisfaction 
and poor motivation in the world of work. Seashore and Barnowe's (1971) nation- 
wide sampling in late 1969, as part of the Department of Labor sponsored "Survey 
of Working Conditions," found a.,growing malaise in all segments of the work force 
that crossed occupational types, income levels, ages, sexes, and races. "Blue 
collar blues" and "white collar woes'Vgo hand in hand. An additionaWactor 
contributing to such innovations is represented^ by situations where there are 



shortages of qualified personnel apd. employers hold up the new .patterns ofworlo; 
in'g time as ah attraction. Currently, unemployment levels make this condition 
more-likely to be found' in Western Etirope. than in- the United States. The in- 
creasing generality -of interest in -these-kinds of developnients.is also manifested 
in the sponsorship by the Organization for Econcomic' Cooperation arid Development 
(pECD) ,6f an International Conference on-New Patterns .for Working Time in Paris_ 
in September of 1972. 

A host of questions have yet to be given attention and evaluation by>eeonp- 
mists, behavforal scientists and. experts in the other fields. * 

,What are, some ways in which the business firm Jiay benefit or experience, 
diffiiiul.ties as a result of chariges in work .schedules? How do condftibni^ anS 
'(kind 'of wprk^-interac-t in development of Tpproprri^ateiworrscKedule^ How 'do~vari- 
'^ous' i ridlvi dual s "and groups, pertei ve thei r vKa V ii nteres ts and^rel afi ve i nf 1 uence 
to be affected? What impacts portend for industry, labor,; government, and the 
economy? . • . * 

These are a sample of^questions/or society^as a whole that should be-ey- 
amined while alternatives and options. are .still open. . ^ , , 

Improved understanding, of the influences shaping work schedules and, of the 
impact of changing, schedules upon work and the labor fprce rejate qiii'te directly 
to concerns with manpov/er resources aVid _-req i^i rements ; tednidbgj calitMge-i-- - 
employment and -unemployment; .personnel "development, utilization and availability; 
and job matching in the labor nnarket. Research to keep abreast andjhead of 
4erging trends in the scheduling of work is therefpre-essent'ial. to the deyelop- 
(j{ent of informed and responsible manpower policies- and programsr" 

.The study of changing -patterns of work can be regarded -as ari- investigation 
. of the impact of. a new technology upon' values. That is, a flexible work schedule 
or 'a 'shorter work w:eek. as- it becomes .a more typical pattern, assumes the status 
of a technological developrient ( Samuel soX .1970, p. 7), As with any major tech- 
• nolpgical change, alterations may be expecte_d'in Value systems. It behooves us 
to become more sophisticated in. a.ntfcTpating'hpw these altered, values, in turn, ^ 
.wi'll be reflected in labor laws and contractsv fami Ty life, trade" union philosophy 
and tactics, political orientations, eth'ployment 'stability and mobility, economic 
theory, educational philospphy and other aspects of the social system. 



For these reasons, it seaned tijnely to embark upon this study of the organir 
zation of the worjejweek, to range from, the basic conditions for determining 
feasible alternative schedules of work, to the various kinds and degrees of im- 
pact they" can 'have, upon human per-fomance, social processes and organization,, and 
*the quality of life. 

.Objectives ^ ^ . . . ; . 

It was our ultimate aim in this study to make information available that. , 
could be drawn uporv in the formulation of effective public- policy -and in the 
making of appropriate decisions by individual organizations. 

Three specific ^operational objectives were derived from the foregoing. 

The first'was to accumulate currently available information. and experience 
associated with innovativevadministrafiFe experiments in work scheduling that 
.might be helpful in forecasting (somewhat speculatively, as befits anticipation 
of uncertain futures) the Jarger consequences o1^ such changes. It was. planned 
that particular atttfention would be given' to social and psychological -adjustments 
involvinq_a«eration of people's life-styles, psychological effects, family roles 
and functions, changes in ^psychological and economic needs, and the like. In 
developing insights and implications we would seek to take'Hnto\account fore- 
seeable'-influencesVof busihe^^^ law and other components of ' 

society and culture. ' V ^ ^ ^ 

In the beginning, stimulated by* the four-day work week experiments, then 
being publicized, bur attention tended to center primarily on variations in the, 
work week and the po.tential outcomes of implementing alternatives to the^ight- 
hour day and five-day week. This continues to be an important^ aspect of , our 
'study. However, as we became more fully immersed in the subject matter, it be- 
came obvious that to-make tKe related information and issues more meaningful our 
sights needed to be adjusted^to encompass more of the larger systems context 
dealing with flexibility of j^orkjjg. L^^^ as a whole, of which experiments with 
the four-day week are^Uut on6 indicationjthese days. That revised orientation 
we.Jjave attempted to assimilate in this report.* 

As a second operational objective, we planned— given the current state of: 
knowledge— to explore implications for decision-making, policy and practice that 
might provide insights and offer some guidance to individuals, organizations. 



and poHtical and social institutions involved, in anticipating and making ready 
for the changes foreseen. ^ _ - " 

Finally, we expected to provide recbmnendations for such programs of research 
as might be indicated to fill the more significant gaps in relevant areas. 

Our orientation first and predominantly will be centered on the problems 
and adjustments of the individual f We will consider what these problems: and: ad- 
ausjtments signify for business organizations on the one hand, and labor organiza- 
tions on the other hand. Superordinate to the interactions of the paj^ies most 
.directly involved there is, of course; the role of governmental and social insti-: 
tutions and their policiesThat must be takenjnto account. ' 

Among the principal applications of the larger area of study ,^ into which 
pur project fits, can be included the development of policies and programs to: 

1. increase individuals' ability to update skills and knowledge in step 
with' technolbgical .change by-mixing work and study;/ 

2. make better use of time, space, and facilities, through reallocations 
of daily, weekly, monthly and yearly periods of work and nonwork activity; re- 
ducing. congestlon_and overloading at peak periods and underutilizatipn at otheri 
times; 

3. offset .labor-market fluctuations through encouraging or discouraging, 
education and other kinds of nonwork activities in order to accommodate supply 
of labor to variations in demand-, and 

4.. increase personnel satisfaction and well-being by providing more 
opportunities for individual choice-?n work' end in other life activities. 

The magnitude and complexity of the issues involved '^can lead to endless 
discussion. Some constraints must be imposed™Hence, we will attempt to, be 
guided by certain organizing principles: (l)/we"Will: conce^^ the phase 

of life in which people are primarily member^s of the labor force (though relating 
to both the earlier preparatory stages and the later retirement stages to present 
the total developmental picture); (2) while we will draw upon history for per- 
spective, we will devote most attentioti to looking ahead'^fo the emerging post- 
industrial era; (3) while we will draw upon experience and thinking in other 
countries, ourfocus.wi.il be upon the. U.S. scene for the most part; (4) pre- 
scriptions for solutions. wilj be strictly subordinated to the attempt throughout 



to generate creative questions and probing to reveal the need for knowledge, 
theory and research—hoping thereby to stimulate more concerted systematic 
interest in the development of policy and the supporting programmatic research 
that is now lacking. 



Chapter 11 
. LABOR-LEISURE TRENDS 

A basic premise governs most analyses and interpretations of data on working 
time including those made in this report. It is that industrialization in the 
future, as in the past, that Will^be characterized by progressive improvement in 
per capita productivity. And it is this increase in productivity that continues 
tQ^make possible more real income and- free time for th-^ individual. ^ " 

• In \^cent manuscript ArcK^^ Evan^sr(l971 tonsultant to OECD, urged 

consideration of, measures- that would make it easier for individuals to choose be- 
fween more real income^arid- more time off work, and to choose the 'foHTrthXt the 
time, off may take and* the uses^^o« whijh il( can/be, put. ,We wi.ll engage this frame 
9f reference in our.discussio1isX< ..^ " 

Concepts of Free Time and Flexibility 

Before we start talking about some trends in labor and leisure related to 
these matters', a few definitional statements are in-order. Though we wi3/con- 
tinue ta follow common practice in using "leisure" and "free time" more or less ^ 
interchangeably in discourse, the term "leisure" is burdened by more^ubjecti\(e. 
connotations, and so we prefer to use the more objective term; "free time"* when ^" 
clearer specificity is called for. , - . ^ . , ^ 

. Free -time is used here to mean the time that a person can allocate at his 
discretion among various activities, based upon the relative values and prionfies 
that he assigns. In. this he is guided by his own appraisal of needs, and the 
potential Tor their satisfaction he Relieves to. exist 'in the various alternatives 
of which he is aware, and that are within the resources and range of opportunities 
available to ifim/"" In the broad sense, this is time that is "earned" in the course 
of paid employment. It takes the form of regularly scheduled "days off " (usualljf 
weekly) and time out side of wfti^king hours on regular working days; holidays and 
vacations; and retirement- (Unrequited unemployment is not included, in this 
definition of free time; nor is time lost through sickness and- disabiltty^. 

Frefe time i^s not simply total time during the working and retirement years 
minus the number of hours spent in paid work on the job. Different schedules of 
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work provide different amounts of net usablerindividually disposal time, or make 
for greater or lesser ?ffic.iency in use of such time. Thus, larger chunks of - 
free time generally offer the individual more options in disposing of_the time^- 
Fewer days of work can cut the gross time arfd costs -of transportation to and 
from work-Tunless they encourage a, person to. move into more appealing .environments 
further removed' from centers of employment. It should be .noted .also that all 
time is not* created^ equal. The value assigned, to a period of time is weighted . 
by the psychological satisfaction derived- by one's activity in .that period.. 
De Grazili (1962, p. 142) thus makes the point vividly that 'time is not simply - 
" a moving belt of equal units;," and that, "a monient.b.f. awe. in^ religious experience 
or ecstasy in love, or orgasm in intercourse, ,a decisive -blow to an enemy, re- 
lief in a sneeze, .or^dVath in a fall" -is not equal to "a moment of riding on a 
-bus, shovelling coal, or eating beans." ' , " ' ' . " 

Other- examples can be provided, of course, to make^e' point that careful 
analysis needs to.be applied to ascertain, how much net disposable free-time for 
individuals is increased— or decreased— and what are the degifees of freedom in 
disposing of that time, when organizations reduce, or alter their work schedules. 

two major options" exist -for the use of free„time— non-paid activity or 
additional employemnt to increase income. The nori-paid activities include: 
maintenance activity-such as rest," health, shopping, family and home care, trans- 
portation, .and citizenship dutiesj. recreational activity-such as sports, enter- 
"^tainment, social and cultural activities, reading, radio listening,"" television- • 
watching, and interpersonal relations with friends, and family members; and educa- 
tional attiv.ity— learning for self satisfaction and social utility, as welVas 
for improvement of one's occupational opportunities. 

At present levels of income, a substantial proportion of workers show a 
preference for more income over leisure. .The^f have not yet reached the standard 
of living to which they aspire., They are not yet ready to stop working in order 
to "enjoy life" at the level that they have currently attained., And there are, 
* of course, still substantial numbers in our population living at less-than-subsis 
te'nce. level for whom there is no choice. 

fc • - 
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• The clivision between paid work activity and non-work activity is somewhat 
arbitrary, since, in fact, there may be considerable overlap in the purposes of 
the two. For instance, the worker may be -the beneficiary of training and educa- 
tion supported in whole or part (i.e^, paid) by employer or government as invest- 
ments in human capital.- The support aims to ^improve the present or future quality 
of job performance, opportunity for advancement,' or people's performance of other 
functions considered to be a value to self and society. Or, the man , or woman may 
invest his or her own time and capital for much the same purposes. . ♦ ■ 

the term "flexibility," is used in the present context to •repres'ent the range ^ 
and variety; of options and patterns available in the a1locationro'f"time to employ- 
hient, education and training, leisure, rest and retirement. Against a time citgien- 
sionj flexibility niay be viewed cross-sectional ly in terms of the activity mix> 
on patterns existing at some given point, or longitu'dihalfy in terms of composition 
and change over some span of time* In the more-or-less conventional sense, in 
which work time" is thgyght of as being quite rigidly prograrrwed, Teduction*in,.work- 
ihg time has been associated with increased^oyerall flexibility, with^ morej^ptions 
and. discretion coming within reach of the individual as more free time is j)laced 
a> his disposal. However, the definitions of work activities are in"}IrOcess-of 
change and the latitude in scheduling time and content of work has been expand- 
irig. Consequently, it can no longer.be said with validity that flexibility is ' - 
primarily a concommitant of increased. free time. 

Declining Work Time; Increasing Free Time . 

Statistics are not hard to find on trends in the allocation of time to work - 
and non-work activities. The patterns in all industrial societies are consistent.- 
Measured in hours per. week, or years in. a life time, the .proportion of an indi- 
vidual's time devoted to paid employment consistently declines. . Years of formal 
schooling increase. Entrance to the work force starts- later. Hours in the work 
week decrease. The, number of holidays and duration of .vacations keeps going up. 
Retirement starts earlier. Arid, while curves based upon various assumptions may 
differ, the future extrapolation all point to 'continuing movements in the same 
direction. . .A.few illustrations, will be provided here. . . . ' ^ip 

Denis F. Johnston (1972, p. 4) provides <j<tta (Table 1) showing the change 
since 1900 in expectations of an average 20-year-old. workingman. in the U.S., 



reflecting the declining, proportion .of life spent^in the work force (or about_^ 
ISiOOO hours- during a' lifetime). ^' . ' • ~. 

_ > 

'TABLE 1. ■ • ' ' . ■ 

Changes in Expectations of an Average ' 
ZbrYear-rOld. Working Man in the U.S.* - ' 



i * 


1900 


1950 


1968 


Life expectancy (yrs. remaining) 


42.2 


48^9 


, 49.2 


Work 1 if e expectancy (years) 


39.4 


43vl 


41.5 


Retiremeritrexpectancy (years) 


2.8. 


5.8 


7t7 


Percent of 1 ife in^ retirement 


6.61 


11.9«_ 


15.65; 
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^. Also WNorthy.of- particular note is -the change in recent years in the^ucation 
this average man brings to work. Table 1, from the Current Population Survey 
of the Uj S. Burisau of theXehsus shows that the: tygjcal American young man, now 
(March 1972) -has compVeted almost, a year of college; almost two and one-half years 
more than his father did (in 1940). If he is non-white, the increase from 1940 
Jto 1972 is more than twice that (5.4 years) as he approaches, parity with the 
majority (l2.1,versus 12.7 years). . ^ 



' Table 2 



i 

Median. Years of School Completed for Persons 
. 25-29 Years of Age, by Color, 1946-1972 



Year - 


Total 


White 


Non-white 


1940. 


'10.3 , 


10.7^ 


'\ ' 7 .0 


1950 


' 12.1 


" '12.;2 


8-7 


1960 


12^3 


' 12.3 


10.8 


1972* *• 


12.7 


12.7 


12.4 


♦March 









Moore and Hedges (1971) provide a number of other useful indices of trends 
in labor and, leisure* Perhaps the best long-term indicator-is^ the average j^eekly 
hours per worker in the civilian economy* Extracts from 'Hate they provide have 
been used to develop .Figure 2» which shows a 'decline since the turn of the century 
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from above 53. hours to below 40 hours today* vdtH some reduction In the rate 
, *of decline after World War II. 



.alt 



JrNatlohal Bureau of Economic 
. - ResearcH 

+NBureau^of Labor Statistics 




ti/$ ifkp, t)$» f^i0 r^^^^ ^ 

. ■ .. • 

Figure 2. Average .weekly hours per civilian worker. 
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However i paid vacations, hotidays'^and other forms, of free-time benefits. 
Have, since the war,:jassumed far greater relative- importance than before. More 
than two-thirds of all workers in the private ^sector economy how get paid vaca- 
tions^. From 1960 to 1969 alone, worker vacations increased-^rom 1 .S to. 
l;J weeks for all workers; 1.8 to 2.2 weeks for firri-time workers; Furthermore, ' 
from 1959 -to 196Q on the ayerage, holidays increased three-tenths of a day for 
office workers (to 8 days) and seven-tenths X.to 7,5 days) for plant workers. 

A summary of the average gains in free time over the past decade.and 
centunj^- is given in Table 3. - < — : ' - \ 

^ liable 3 

Work Time Reductions for.Past Decade and Century 

- . Free. Time Hours - , 

. ' Gain/ Year 

In Century In Decade 1960-69 

Work" week reduced _ 675 "30 

Vacations Increased 70 15 _ . 

Holidays increased,;— .4 

, ^ ' / 49 

When these figures are added to the increased amount of non-working time in youth 
and old age, such as reflected in Table 1, Moore and Hedges put the lifetime gain 
for all workers in the past- hundred years at about 50,000^ hours free of work. 

They further note that the reduction in hours worked in the •60*s accounts 
for only a small fraction of the gain in productivity that the ecdnoiny achieved 
during that period; The reduction of about 50 hours in work time^ amounted to only 
about 8% of the equivalent of 650 hours (at the 1960 productivity level), made 
available by the nation -s increased productivity. 

When the 3% ayerage "annual productivi ty gains of the past 20 years are 
projected ahead, the- potential Cixnge for collective choice of increased leisure 
.and/or increased income becomes quite impressive. The^work week would be 29 hourr 
in 1980, if the expected output gain were taken entirely as free time. Past 
histo^; indicates such a division between sho rter work time and higher reaj income 
is not y^ery likely. Nonetheless., we do see that there exists a r;eal potential 
'^for substantial change that could come about, if some marked changes in value 
systems were to become part of new social and economic policies. 
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In this regard, Dr. Juanija IOreps.(kreps and SparTgler, 1966", pp. 363-365')," 
provides' some fllUstrations. 'If we suppose thaf the division of productivity 
gains will be the same in the remainder of this cent&ry is in -the first ha If —two* 
thirds in incrieased goods and :One-third in time free of work--then the growth - 

^r!i,*^'"e would be sufficient to make jgoals such as these attainable. By 1980, 
a 2.5 hour decline in the work week could. be realized. Between 1980 and 1985, • 
^society couid exercise *a; choice"tp' retrain about 4% of the labor force each year 
or add* about 1.5 weeks to annual vacation time. By 1985, the choice could be" 
betwkn retraining, almost .7% or providing an additional three weeks of vacation. 
Other combinations atnd. choices a^&^^ f ~ 

Other date- give us some clues 
that can influence individual and' collective choice of time utili zation options, 
and they induce restraint upon the\sweep^of generalizations that can be made. 

In general, younger workers older workensi and married women seem to 
prefer shorter hours to additional income^ Most part-time workers who do not 
want full-time work are in these groups. Men in-the prime working. years and 
married, are more likely to chose income over leisure. And overall increases in 
leisure time,„are not . shared proportionately .by executives, proprietors, pro- " 
fessiorial workers and if ami workers. , . - • 

Nor should we overlook housewives. It is not^rthy that while working 
women spend about half as niuch time on housework as do housewives, and the pro- 
portion of women working continues to increase, there are indications that the 
women who do stay at home are actually now spending more time at home management 
•chores than their mothers did. Though "productivity" in food preparation and 
ironing h^s improved significantly—time requirements being decreased by prepared 
foods and no-iron fabrics--time spent in shopping, in travel (e.g., associated 
with household, errands and chauffering "children) and in home maintenance (includ- 
ing the care and repair of "labor-sav^^ngi'-appliances) has also risen significantly 
(Robjnson and Converse, 1972, pp. 45-51). 

In a more affluent society there are a lot more "things" to take care of 
at home, for full-time and part-time housewives, and for the men who live there" 
too. These priority claims on "non-working" hours can cut into the time and 
choices that are "free." 



Some reductions in scheduled hours obviously have been bargains, struck 
to J ncrease overtime earnings rather than free time.-. Thus, the straight time 
work week reduction in manufacturing from 37.6 to 37-.1 hours, between 1956 and . 
1968, was more than offset by*a rise in overtime from 2.8'-t6'.3,6 hours. 

• When only full-time workers "are tallied, the averages appreciably exceed 
the 40-h6ur standard." So that, for example, the 1970 average of 39.6 hours in • 
Figure. 2, becomes.45.1 hours for full-time workers when such increments as over- 
time.and moonlighting are added. For full-time workers the change in scheduled 
hours was only 0.7 hours in-lO years. Overtime" is estimated by BLS to involve . 
We than three»times as many people as moonlight^^ - ■ ■ 

Extrapolating into the 70's, Moore and Hedges see overall r^eductions .in 
actual hoiirs engaged in paid" employment as. being quite small , while attention 
centers upon reshuffling of free time to provide larger blocks of leisure. 
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Chapter III 
EXPERIENCES WITH NEW PAHERNS OF WORK TIME 

It is the larger blocks of leisure that provide the natural, founda- 
,tion for experiments with compacted work weeks and with flexible Work 
scheduling that have come into recent prominence. In this chapter we will 
initiate consideration of the critical fssues and influences involved in 
these innovations as part of the larger context of changes in work and free 
time, life style and quality, that lie ahead of us. We will .explor'e several 
of the possible^arrangements of work; tinte, findings of resekTxh, and evaluar ^ 
tion on-new tinie patterns, and we will "detail some company experiences. 

Arrangements of Working Time 

Bolton (1971) summarizes different kinds of work week or work hour 
arrangements, a few of which are not widely known in the United" States, as " 
^follows: > . , 

1. Fixed working time. Under this system there is a fixed, stacting — ^ 
and a fixed stopping time each day. Each employee must be" at his work place 
at the appointed hour aiid much store -is put on punctuality. Individuals are 
rarely allowed to start, and "fihisfi at time^ different from those set for 
other workers! Time clocks, attendance registers or personal observation by 
supervisors xonfrol punctuality, and deductions may be made from the paychecks 
of workers who are late; The five-day, 40 hour week is.the prevailing mode 
in the U. S. Three other forms -are descri bed-below. 

a. Compact work week. This is best ilTustrated by the 4-day, 40- 
hour week. Mostly instituted by management, this arrangement, it has been 
said, leads to-reduced absenteeism and turnover and increased production be- 
cause employees know they will have a long weekend and fewer days to work, 
which more than compensates motivational ly for the discomfort and inconveniences 
of a longer work day. Although 4/40 is the general. term used for discussion 
purposes, some companies' arrangements include a reduced work time of 38, 37 1/2, 
36,or in a few instances, 32 hours a week. There are also three-day, 36 or 39 
hour week arrangemehtsjnostly used by insurance companies in their computer 
operations for better"equipment utilization. 



- b. Shift work . Shift work used to belong, by and large, %o the 
wor.ld of the production worker;' the advent of the. computer has introduced it 
to- the white collar worker. Shift work is. a system of fixed, working hours 
with predetermined starting and finishing times. The flexibility it provides 
is primarily to the employer's" benefit.._ It enables management to make better 
use of the capital equipment facilities employed, and tojncrease capacity by 
this better organization-of plant and human resources. There is no real 
advantage 'to the employees'— except -perhaps a monetary pr^ium for „wor king 
longer or more inx:onveni.ent shifts. The .qompact or^ reduiced working: week' _al so 
can apply here.' ' . , ■ .. 

c. . Staggered working, hours. -. In order to aTleviatVihe^discpmfort.. 
of rush, hour travelling, some; offices use starting" and finisliihg times which 
are staggered at 1/4 'to 1/2: hour intervals. . Employees^ are allocated-, or 
allowed to choose, their starting time, and this "automatically", determines . • 
their finishing time. The employee has to~w6rk a constant number of hours 
each day, always betweeh the,same starting and finishing times. . 

• '2. Rational working hours . This system is based on the" premise that^ 
it is uneconbmic'to staff departments for peak workloads which' occur perhaps 
on:,one day of each month, or in one month ;of' each year. E>(cepti9ns apart^ 
it is often possible to preciict* levels, of activity accurately, so contracts 
of employment provide for .more hours to be worked in some periods than in 
others, or oh s'dhie days rather than others I A .contractually agreed maximum per 
month or year, must, of course, be observed. 

3. ^ Variable working hours . This concept gives~each employee complete 
freedom in the choice of times, he, decides, to work, subject to his responsibi- 
lity for completing his contractual hours, and for ensuring that during 
"standard" working hours that are defined,' there is a deputy available to 
carry out essential work, in his absejice.- 

4, Flexible working hours or "flexi-time ." Each employee is allowed 
to start and finish his working day, within certain limits, when he or" she 
.pleases. A core time, X number. of hours a day,. must. be worked by everyone. 
For the rest,' the employee can decide for himself how he accumulates, within 
a given period, the total number of hours he has contracted -to, work. Out- 
side of the -core time, he can arrange his starting and finishing times to - 
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suit his personal- requirements. This stretches the overall working day of 
the .organization by one" or two hours in the morning and in the evening. 

We.. would like to examine more closely two -of , .these newer concepts " 
currently receivihg-much publicity," paying particular .attention to compact- 
ing the work week on a fixed schecluTe, and flexible work -time. The former 
has..M, increasing, popularity in'the United States during, the, past few years, 
while the latter .has been growing rapidly in use on the Continent, especially 
in Germany and Switzerland-.'- 

The Four-Day.^Week — » 

Although much 'has- been written about, the fouV-cfayWeek. and many con-^ ■ 
feren'ces and seminafS/held on'^ftsj^ehett^^^^ there is little ade- 

quate 'datei to guide us prTit'snqng-termne^ffec^ -This is the 

first point which must be recognized iri.ahy.discussion of alternate work forms, 

*The second major point is that few large companies have'had any., ex-, 
-perience with a four-day week. Firms on such a sch.eduTe aVe generally small, 
employing less than 500 people, and are rion-uffion. Even where the four-day. 
week is in effect inJarge organizations, wejfind that, with 6nly a few ex- » 
ceptions, it is in small departmen.ts- where the total number of employees 
either experimenting with or regula^ty-'Working on such a schedule does not 
exceed 50p to 600. Two such exceptionj a rie, United States Automobile Associ- 
atipn. with 3,000 employees; on a four-day schedule, and" Samspnfte's furniture 
plant in Tennessee, also on a four-day schedule. {These-finns wi.ll.^be^ex^ _ 
■amined in' more detail later in the chapter.) What are the reasons- for this? 

For the most part, organized labor has been against it. Labor's 
position is best summed up in. the words-.of Mr.' Ruby Oswald (1971, p. 281), an 
economist with the Department of Research, AFl-CIO, "Organized labor has beeh- 
the pioneer and the driving force in the reduction of working hoqrs. We 
support the shorter- workweek , and shorter workday. We support labor-management 
efforts to re-schedule working 'hours, through collective bargaining. But we 
are adamantly opposed to stretching out the' workday and nullifying the Srhour 
standard.-' 

The "8-hour standard" which Mr. Oswald lauds is buttressed by Federal 
and State laws which cal,.l for time and one-half pay for work in excess of 
8 hours a day and/or 40 hours a week. It would' take an- act of Congress to 
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change the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 1936 which.covers employment 
conditions .for firms wj th. governmejit contracts in excess of $10,000 by limit- 
ing.the~holirs of work* to eight in one day unless overtime is paid; Hearings 
heid by the Department of Labor (1971) to consider waiving the eight-hourlimit, 
resulted in the decision not to -change overtime regulations (U.S. Department 
..of Labor, 1972). Mbst-sUbmissions advocating changes in the overtime- regiiTa- 
tions came from generally small private firms, employer associations'and manage- 
ment tohsultants. Opposition to a chalige in regulations came-mostly from labor 
unionsj^ Although.the Contract Wrk Hours and Safety Standards Act which applies 
to coiistruction contracts cah'^be waived by. the Department of .Labor on ^a show- 
ing. tHat it is nec^ssary^and .proper in the public interest to prevent. injustice 
-or undue-hardship or to , avoid serious impairment of the conduct -of Government 
business, the Labor Department f/jetsrthat i.t is undesirable to waive onejact 
and not the other. 'Many states have laws which restrict the daily hours of 
women and minors j but some of these laws jre being challenged by Title VII of 
t'he Civil nights Act of 1964.. 

Many large companies have -not tried work arrangements other than a five- 
day, 40 hour' week because of scheduling problems. This might best be illus- 
trat6d by talks between Chrysler Corporation and the United Auto Workers .Union ' 
(one of the few unions not against the 4/40). ^ 

In. a joint study-undertaken in 1971., some of the logistic problems 
as'sociafed with a s)iift to a four-day week in a mass production Ktdustry (which 
ultiniately led to the determination by the Chrysler Corporation management 
that implementation at present was unfeasible) came out quite clearly. 
... Thus, for example, the transportation flow of ^parts from' the supplier 
is. scheduled to closely -integrate with assembly line operation (in effectrthe 
assembly line may be thought of as extending to the highways and railways). 
Hence, a reduction in the number of days of plant operation, even If the total 
number of hours remained unchanged, would require a large investment in con- 
struction of stockpiling facilities according to Chrysler. The union did not 
agree, saying that plants are already .working different schedules, but it 
has not been. inclined to press the issue ^ perhaps because it is assumed that 
the issue will be rendered moot before too long, as the work week moves toward 
a 32 hour average (thusitiaking a 4/32 week an operational alternative). 



, Another aspect of the problem was that if two shifts of 10 hours were -< 
put together, with an hour betweeff shifts for change of pers(Jnne*i;.(park'ing . 
lots also need to.be emptied and refilled between shifts), tffe'down .time left * 
during which maintenance activities are carried out'_would'be>ed6ced from ' ■ 
seven hours to an insufficient three; " , • 

... * . 

The effects of fatigue from a 10-houCjday on a' .four-day schedule are „ •. 
hot really known since studies conducted on fatigue have always beeh^ basetl on- 
a five-day week. Some companies use the four-day to gain'overtimTto be worked, 
on the fifth week day. This practice gives weight to corisideratipn if the ^ 
dangers of fatigue. - S^- 

Many of, the current work standards were established in the J94p',s. 
Since then, technicaj advances have made considerably decreasing .physical ' 
burdens on the worker. There is a ne^ to review standards in light of present 
conditions— and here we would include the mental and emotional consequences of 
the four-day week. Many of thei problems. associated-.wi.th,fatiiue-degend',on the 
kind of work performed. Where" there are 'high physical knd mental demands, it 
may not be, appropriate. An experiment or a four-day schedule-,at Heath Techna" 
Corporation jn Kent, Washington, was terminated because it proved too.tiring 
during warm weather according to the International Association of .Machinists. 
Yet another version of the compact work week seems-to work quite well with 
computer operators. For a broader discussion on the physiological andrpsy- 
xhological factors affected by working' time,, see Chapter V-.^ . 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had their* computer opera- * 
tions staff oh a thVee-day, 12 1/2 houf week since May of 1970. People are 
permanently assigned to one shift or the other. They found it best*-to keep 
most of the married people on the day shift which runs 7:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M., 
and most of the single people on the night shift, which runs from 7:30 P.M. 
to 8:00 A.M. This system seemFto-have a positive effect on turnover and 
absenteeism. Instead of working 3 days straight,, they work 2 cohsecutive 
days, break for 1 day, then wprk-.-l day. Of the 500 employees originally in 
this department, only 7 dropped out when the plan went into effect. Jhe 
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problems involved in, this arrangement are mainly rescheduling work when 
soineone is sick, and taking more time to complete projects than before the 
change^._..it^isHhought-.that-this"may be due to splitting up the work time 
into two days and one day (Neitlich, 1972). This may or may not be true. 
•Until systematic- studies are conducted or comparisons made of two types of 
operations one like the above and one with a straight three-day week (if 
there is one),, it is difficult to reach a firm conclusion about whether or 
not fatigae is a contributing factor. r 

Experiential data. 'We will now examine some- general reports on the- 
effects of compacting wor^k weeks, and then, examine some case histories ,to 
point up the variety which exists, and more of the benefits and problems involved. 

""the first survey of- companies on the four-day week: conducted by 
■James Steele and'RTva Poor (1970). Cut of the 27 companies which they 
originally found to be working' on some version of a compact work week, 13 were 
included for in-depth study. Since the 13 companies used in the study are not 
.identified, and 27 are identified in the index, there are some questions about 
just what kinds of situations are represented. Another problem with the sample 
is that the possible variations in work weeks makes it difficult to evaluate^ 
the in-depth study. For example, some, firms have reduced the number of hours 
of work but expect workers to work their extra day off as wertime if needed; ^ 
other firms only use a four-day week on a certain shift. Still others, effect 
schedule changes only at certain times of the year, like McDonald's Corpora- 
tion which switches from a five-day week to four and one-half days during the 
summer only; or Reader's Digest where the normal work week is 5/35, except in 
May When they work a 4/28 schedule. Also, some of the firms had discontinued 
the four-day 'week at the time the survey was conducted (Poor, 1970, p. 106) 

The authors did not state which companies were included in the study .and since 
variations are so great, comparisons and summaries are not too meaningful. 
However, with a strong note of caution, the main results of Steele and Poor 
are given here as matters of interest. 

Of 700 questionnaires sent to the companies, only 168 were received in 
time" to be included in the study. Their findings indicated that workers liked 
their companies more than they had before, or at least no less than they did 
before converting to the four-day week. Out of a group cf 141 workers, 87 cited 
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no disadvantages when asked to compare advantages and disa'dvantages of the 
four-day; 46 workers cited both adv,antages and disadvantages^, and eight 
cited no advantages. • When asked about moonlighting, 17X. of .the sample indi- 
cated that they did;- a relatively high. proportion when, compared to about 5% 
to 10% reported in other studies. However, they classified extra shift work ' 
as moonlighting. Some companies encourage or require overtime ranging as 
- high as 20 hours a week. Also included were work 'in one's own business 
(especially farms) .and second jobs.'. Wheeler (1972 ) claims in. his -.fol-lpw-up . 
of over 100 companies which he ..had assistedfin'Cpnyertlhg to four-day schedules, 
that the moonlighting rate drops 'blck "to IpX after the new schedule had been ' 
in effect" for _^awhile. _ " - . . 

Of -the new workers surveyea a§ to whether they joined, a firm becauss 
.. it was.on a four-day week, a little more than three out of four workers said 
^.it-^as.ari important /eason,* and three out* of four managers also said It. was 
• ao". important reason for their joining' the firm. Managers also reported that 

the' attitude of workers towards their work was better than before the new 
.^schedule. Scfiiduling. problems looiried.- largest in managers' reports. on the new 
•. work week. ^ • - 



• ^ One hundred, cbmpanieis on a.fouH-<lay schedale^were splicirelind^a^^^ 
pate in a survey conducted by James A. Wilson (1971). Fifty-four companies 
compTied and distributed 1400 questionnaires, of whicK 633 were useable and 
coded (a. return rate of 25% of the total mailed or 4535 of those distributedK 



To summarize vthe results of the survey, Wilson says: ^ ' 

We found that abdut^threerfour.ths' of ''the employees 
currently on.-a^rearranged work weelc'were in favor t)f 
- the "schedule. They enjoyed, their work more, were rio^" ' 
. more tired and fe] tv that few ^persoharbr*j6b-r^^ 
^ , problems-had' been createOy the new^ schedule. Some 
; 'spent more money on leisure actiyities* and others 

indicated a willingness to .work more-days or hours at 
^ a stretch. For a small number pf employees, the schedule 
was. viewedL^very unfavorably (less than 10 percent). These 
. . persons were less happy with their work, were more tined^T; 
and' wanted to resume a- fiv6-day-eight-h6ur-schedule; . 
(Some. few^ companies >are ^alloWipg iuch dissatisfied 
. -^employees to resume the traditional 'schedule .on their, 
-own without' appargnt^probjenis to the^o'rganization.r 
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Additional analysis-was performed in an attempt to find the. underlying 
causes and trend's in the_whole sample. The factors thought to- influence 
attitudes ihcjuded: sex of the subject, marital status, age, occupational 
classification, combine.d_.sex and marital status, type of company, region 
where company is located, and whether the company„is- unionized. "The general 
findings of this additional analysis were: no single factor adequately. explains 
why or which people like the rearranged schedule and those few persons who 
dislike the new schedule are similarly varied"6n most factors. « As in the 
Steele and Poor survey, no information is included as to how long "eaclT company 
was on .a::four-day schedule, or how the schedules operated. " 

^ Other questions that come to mind about studies that have been-attempted 
to evaluate the four-day week are: What are the different types of benefits 
at these companies .and hoW were' they changed (if they, were) when the new' _ 
schedule went into':effect? What other types of changes we»*e made besides 
changing the schedule-of-work? What has been done about pay/fates; do they 
cover time-and-a-half over eight hours or is the base rate revised so that the 
^paycheck rema'iris the same bef6re and after the change? Also, are all of the 
people in each company on a four-day schedule or only some of them; and how * 
do^es this affect emplbyee attitudes? What about" marnied couples who work 
different schedules; how does this affect them? These are only a few of the 
many questions. 

Wheel eipi^al., (1972) studied-811 companies for the American Manage- 
ment Association, of which 140 were On some type of four-day plan. .He com- 
pared opinions of company executives on the four-day week to tiiqse on a five- 

•day week and found" that they differed almost 180 degrees in their conclusions. 
For example, 84% of the companies no't on tl^'foyr^ay or not considering it, 
believed that the shortened work week would be harmful to^business results. 
Among the four-day companies,. 80% said. that business results wi\ll improve. ^\ 
The four-day week does increase scheduling problems, but they said that this, 
is made up for by the' increase in productivity. Only 3% of the. four-day 
companies said that they had a decline in productivity. Of the companies on 
a four-day plan, most companies mentioned that one of their objectives in 
adopting the schecluTe was to provide an additional employee benefit. However, 

. in 69% of the cases, the .objectives were centered on business results, and 
.onlyl.3.l%_were-emp1oyee_oriented. Of those respondents on the four-day, 25% 
.g^_the executives" were also on the four-day. Fifty-eight percent said there 
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was "no change for execuCT^^£^v"'lfffi5s'may present problems fnthe comingr 
years as the executive force gets younger and^erhaps more leisure-oriented. 
It is interesting to note'that the 140 companies 1iave different types' of 
schedules among them. By far the most popular- is the 4/40, but they range 
from 3/34.5 to*4.5/40. this, of course, does not include other arrangements 
like a 7/70 with one week on,, one week off, as .is worked by laboratory em- 
ployees at the Latter-Day Saints-Hospital in Salt Lake City,, or 6/36 as worked 

by rubber Wprkers in Akron, Ohio for ever 30 years.* . ^ 

i» 

In a follow-up of over 100 companies that'he assisted in converting to* 
the four-day week. Wheeler ( 1972|_ states that productivity rose 5% across 
the. board. Generally, the companies cut oiit 20% of the -coffee; breaks and 
start-up and shut-down time by changing tO' a four-day schedule. 

If methods like-work siiiip.lication are applied^ thout g.iv.ing the- workers^ 
ah added benefit, productivity nwy go up Burit wuld' not^b palatable! 
without something for the worker. Wheeler feels that the fouir'-day work week 
offers the extra benefit to the worker; He claims that-companies which have . 
used the four-day and other manageme nt, tools to 'increa s^-productivi^tv^ the— 
ga4ns-c^n-be-asrhlT|fra^0'%. Hedges (1972r notes, that the productivity- 
effects of the'i-four-day week are hard to* measure, because of the other, changes 
"instituted at the'*saine-. time C * ■ 1. - ' " - ■ - ' 

In an attempt .to find oiit how people perceive the effects ofthe four-day 
week over time, a longitudinal study of a. pharmaceutical company in St. Louir 
was conducted by WalterJ. Nord and Robert-Cost1gan-(.l973).*- The plant is 
medium-sized, non-union i -employing approximately 100 males and 100 females 
whose average age is in the late 40' s. Surveys were conducted three times: 
the first, six weeks after the tnial period began; -the second, one and one-half 
months later ,and the third, one 'year from _the .s.tar.t..of the trial period. 
Management described the people as a, close-knit group, -and many of the workers 
are related- to each other. Only foremen, group leaders and lower level em- 
ployees, who worked in the plant at leas't 10 of the 12 months covered by the 
survey, and. who were working there at, the time of the first and third surveys 
were included in the analysis. The questionnaire returns from each survey 
were: first-131. second--126, and third— 111. Only 59 respondents completed 
all three questionnaires, however, for* most analyses each* survey group was 
shown separately to indicate changes over time. 

*Th1s is the only longitudinal study with substantial jdata that we-have done ' 
upon so far, and is the.jnost thoroughly analytic dne aviilable. 
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- The researchers found that* generally the overall attitudes were highly 
* favorably to the fourrday' week." Over time, it was found that respondents 
- 'who were less satisfied with the four-day schedule were more likely: to be 
'"\^i on''1ow" pace-imposed jobs (office, janitorial., maintenance and cafeteria per- 
J'sbnnel); have fewer plans for' the weekend; have more recreational plans than 
task plans; and perceive* changes in their Jobs as having less merit as a means 
of achieving company goal s rijpi der workerf were more likely to have task- 
oriented plans for the weekend, and younger workers to .have recreational plans. 
„ ^_If children were. living at home i respondents tended. to- see the four-day as, 

"having -unfavorable consequences oh home life. The proportion of negative 
, /changes on home life increased significantly over time, with females-regarding 
the fqun-day effects on home life^more_ favorably than males did. 

The-authors state that: 

A possible explanation for these findings is 
that females experience inter-role conflict 

~] , . — -—J)etween their job outside^the home and their 

role of homemaker. Their new full daif^of 
. leisure permits them to catch up on housework^ 
' _ - ■ . which the social norms of our society still rer 

- , quire of women, even those who are employed out- 

side the horn?. 'Their Tnew' leisure time is more 
. * ' * structured' and they fe'el better! about their per- 

formance of one of their major social' rol^es. 
- . Males, by* contrast, have fewer tasks which are 

' '* ^ 7ex:pected of them in their role at home. They 

. make more recreational* ^lans but do not feel 
; tRe incrementrjirifiatisfaction from a reduction , 
.'i in -inter-role conflict -that females.might ex- 

' ■ - . perience. If fUture'Tesisarch' replicates these 

findings,, and our sex roles do not Ahange 
radically, it may well be that the four-day week 
will be of greater benefit for females than for 
males. • ■ * 

The Nord and Costigah study also showed a decrease in absenteeism- of 
10* which held up over time when one controlled for seasopal " factors . Wheeler 
^ (1972) has reported that absenteeism has. dropped in 80* of the companies which 
he has helped to convert to the four-day week, the most likely reasons, he 
says, being tJvat workers have an extra day for personal chores and there is 
a loss of 255; in pay if they are out for one day. 

Case studies . To show some of the variability in schedules, situations, 
and experiences where the compact work week is in effect, we now will present 
several brief case histories. . ' 
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United Services Automobile Association (USAA) . USAA first decided to' 
try 'a 12 week experiment to see -if- the four-da/ week vwul^ be desirable -as"^an 
employee benefit Tn October,. 1971. The experiment :S tar ted on November 15, 1971 
and* had to meet the*f oil owing objectives (McDermott, 1972); 

J. ^Service to members Jnust not be diminished. 

2. Individual productiyi^ty must"be maintained at, or better 
than, the current 'level . 

3. Any change in the work week must offer substantial benefit 
to both USAA and the majority of the employees. 

The main concentration of USAA employees is in San Antonio, Texas; Ninety 
percent of their work force of 3,000 is on a; Monday through -Thursday work week 
of 9 1/2 hours with a 30 minute lunch break. About 200 employees work Tuesday 
through Friday; 'A regular five?'Jay schedule is. followed by 35 people, but they 
are not in thje Texas office; 40 to 45- people are on a three-day, 12-hour schedulfe. 
They are the employees in Computer Operations andithe building gucfrds. As part 
of the" work week change; vacations were also chahg^sd?;"'^ — 

Previously ,"empioyees accrued eight days of -vacatioR .leave, every 12 months. 
Now they accrue leave every six months afteir^'one year of service. Before, eight 
day? of vacation amounted to 12 calendar days. After,.ithe same eight vacation 
days gave' 17 calendar days off. Holidays are no longer paid for. They have- been 
traded foV the shortened work week. Since nipst federal holiday? now fall on 
Monday, employees work Tuesday through Friday of those weeks. USAA is seriously 
evaluating a plan to do away-with"'federa) holidays iince many people complain aboyt 
a four-day; weekend, working four days, and -then a two-day weekend. 

These have been the results, so far; Since USAA offices were open 
longer hours, the public could avail itself of their services 10 houfs"per day, 
five days a week. Direct inquiry from members increased 18X per week. The 
ave»^ge turn-around time to return a policy to an applicant declined-from 
10.5 days to 6.8 days (a computer in the Underwriting Department contributed 
to this improvement significantly). The error ratio dropped from 7.2% to 6.1%. 
No cpmplaintjetters were received from members concerning the four-day Week 

-'and"'total complaint letters fell. The individual productivity records went up 
from a biase period of 99X to 1023; for the total test, or lp3X excluding the 

-Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year* sj)pliday weeks. Sick leave for less 
than one day-jf<ent down 12X (no base period record is given). Turnover de- 
creased from- 25% to around 18% (they had been working on this problem since 1969 
when turnover was at the 45% level.). Only two employees out of a wk force of 
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3,000 left when the four-day was instituted. In an employee survey conducted 
after the four -day was in force, 96% thought that the new schedule was a 
good idea, 94% agreed that they liked their job more under the four-day, 
and 93% did not find the longer day too fatiguing. ' > 

One of the reasons for apparent success might be that the average age 
of USAA employees is about 25, and 80% are women. Also, the San Antonio area 
has a number of child care centers- open from. 7 -A.M. to 6 P.M. which accomodates 
quite nicely to the company hours of.7:30'A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 

Although USAA is theMnsurance company having the 1 argest number of em- 
ployees trying out the four-day week, other insurance companies have also been 
in the iTorefront of experimentation with three and four-day weeks. 

John HancockJIutual Life Insurance Company , Beginning in February 
.^972, 217 employees in four divisions were put on an experimental four-day, 
35-,hour work week-. These were mostly low level clerical employees vrith some 
of their t^upervisors* As of October 1972, 420 employees were added to the ex- 
periment.. The new group consists of generally higher level personnel including 
accountants, programmers and one department head. In Apri-l of 1973 an evalua- 
tion will be made of whether to convert their whole company to the four-day 
or keep the five-day week. The Boston office has about 6,000 employees. Al- 
though employees from the original group are highly in favor ofJ;he new schedule 
so far the company has found it hard to prove an economic justification for^ 
4:hangtng all employees' schedules^to a four-day week. 

The experimental. schedule is a 4/35 compared to the regular company 
schedule of a 5/37.5. Their day is from 8:15 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. with 30 minutes 
for lunch. The basic question underlying the compacted work week was what 
impact it would have on the amount of work accomplished by each division. To 
evaluate, the experimental work week, three questionnaires were administered: 
the first, two weeks prior to the-s^nt^of *the new work week was used to 
measure the expectations of advantages and <d1sadvantages; the second was ad- 
ministered three and a half weeks after employees had been on the new work week 
and compared these expectations with their actual attitudes; and the third 
questionnaire was administered the week after the experimental period had ended 
to measure over-all degree of change (employees were still on the new.schedule 
at the time this questionnaire was administered). Measures of productivity 
were chosen separately for each division, and the results of the experiment 
both on productivity and other factors appear below (Janetos, 1972): 
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1* It is possible to maintain a comparable level of productivity 
on the 4/35 as on the 5/37.5. 

2* Having an extra day off did not decrease the frequency of 
miscellaneous unpaid absences. 

3* Even though employees reported that they liked the four*day» 
it did not decrease terminations. ^ 

4. Fatigue did not seem to present a problem. 

5. Employees generally liked the new schedule and the day they have 
off. The majority of .Vforkers would rather work longer hours for 
four days than work five days* 

6* Most employees said that the new work schedule did not interfere 
with tTieir home* duties* 

7. Most employees said they did not spend^more money on their day off. 

8* Almost half of th^ employees reported that it was easier to get 
to work and there was a. slight. upmrd trend to this response at 
thejnd of the experimental period. 

9. Employees did not find their jobs more interesting because of the 
new work week. * 

Further operational decisions will depend upon the results from the ex* 
panded experimental group.. , 

An interesting collateral note in the John Hancock .experience is that 
the initial experimental phase was announced in advance to be a temporary 
change of schedule of only three months duration, with further decisions then 
to be based, upon evaluation of findings. It became obviousT however, that 
attempts to revert to the status quo ante would be replete with another 
set of problems in reorienting employees attitudes and work schedules and 
habits, whatever management's opinions on ''objective indices" might indicate. 
Obviously, it is not a simple matter to turn work pattern's on^and off, and 
companies should therefore not lightly contemplate the consequences of 
"successful" experiments. 

Samsonite Corporation . Samsonite's furniture manufacturing plant 
in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, initially tHed the four-day week in November of 
1970. Three months after they were on it, the union went on strike when their 
contract expired (not bed^use of the four-day).. There are 1,000 employees at 
this plant and everyone from the' plant manager to the janitors is on the four- 
diyTschedule* Because of the strike, they were not able to go back on the 
four-day until September 1971, since it took the intervening time to filVthe 
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back orders. Part of the problem with the Samsonite experience is that they 
work a lot of overtime so that there has been an increase in absenteeism, 
turnover (which initially had gone down), and an increase in scrap or rejects. 
Their main reason for decidini to try the four-day was to be able to chose 
better quality applicants, which to some extent they have succeeded in doing. 

The plant works on two shifts, one from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M., and the other 
from. 5 P.M. to 3 A.M. Each shift has a half-hour lunch and two, 10-minute 
coffee breaks. They are paid for 41 hours of work, even though.the. schedule 
is 38 hours actually on the job. Employees were allowed to decide which shift- 
they wanted. Everyone has Fridajjioff. Of the 1,000 employees, 40X are 
women and 60% are men. EmployeJe's* report that they are more tijed-now than be- 
fore, but they will not give up the four-day schedule. In addition to the 
above variables, the officials of Samsonite are also closely following the ac- 
cident record of the workers and report that it did go down a little in the 
first three months of the new schedule. Management .is continuing to review 
the possible applications of various forms ;of flexible working time at this 
plant and at other locations. 

- -Equitable Life Assurance Society. Equitable is probably the company 
that first began to monitor, and now has data on, the longest history of per- 
foma^e of organizational units and employees under new work week schedules. 

Six years ago. Equitable adopted a new schedule with their computer 
operations, seeking to get the maximum productive value from expensive equip- 
ment and associated bt^'- . ixed costs, and because of the heavy work flow in- 
volving data processing equipment. Employees were asked to participate in the 
decision-mak^g of what kinds of schedule would best meet the company needs 
and employee, needs.— It was decided to go to a three-day shift within the con- 
text of a six-day operating week. Four shift teams work in rotation —two days 
on, two days off , one day on, two days off, on the. daytime shift. Then the 
same cycle is followed on night work. Each shift "works 13 hours with two, 
half-hour breaks and an hour overlap between shifts to coordinate work flow. 

Management has found that the utpization objective was met and they have 
no difficulty staffing the operatiflfsT Turnover is not a problem and absentee- 
Ism is within the limits of the average absence^rates of offices working five- 
day schedules. 
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Now that Equitable is planning-a new facility in another location, 
they are considering using the same type of operation there also. Having 
met with success in computer operations, management next turned its attention 
to other areas that might benefit from better work week arrangements. 

The following criteria were established as a basis for applying new 
schedules in other parts of the' company: 

1. Space for the operations is at a premium. 

2. Fuller utilization of equipment could achieve cost savings. 

3. there are periodic overtime demands. 

4. Job design characteristics are not overly specialized or 
there is good back-up for each job;. 

The next place chosen was the data entry operation (keypunch or keytape) 
which was also machine-based work. When this operation became centralized at^ 
one location, management again talked to employees about the possibility of 
putting their work week on some other schedule to better utilize the equipment 
and increase productivity. Where the computer operations had involved 300 men, 
the data enfiry operations. workers were 180 women who were operators and first 
line supervisors. The women were not willing to give up Saturday, so a plan 
was devised where they would work four days a week with a rotating day off, 
9 hours and 50 minutes a day with .45 minutes for lunch. 

The plan was evaluated after^'it had been in operation for two months and 
the results showed that the quality of individual operator performance improved 
substantially, attitudes toward work hours improved significantly, and there 
was a significant decrease* in absenteeism. 

.Other managers, hearing of the new schedules, became interested* in try- 
ing it out in their departments. One of the technical bureaus decided to 
try the four-day. This bureau provides technical consulting*^ services related 
to group insurance operations. Coverage over a five-day week was considered 
essential^ so a plan was evolved which used rotating days off. Hours were frorp 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M. with, 55 minutes for lunch. It was hoped that there would be 
improved utilization of space and equipment by having employees rotate desks. 
Also, there would be greater accessibility to time*-sharing equipment during 
non-peak work hours, a reduction in employee start-up and close-down time, 
reduced absences, fewer commutation delays, greater flexibility in scheduling 
overtime, and increased opportunity to develop back-up supervision. After 
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three months on this schedule, an evaluation of the operation showed the 
following results: 

1. Productivity showed an increase over the 1970 base period, 
but the ability to complete and release work within time 
standards decreased. Managers claimed that this was due 
to factors other than the four-day. 

2. There was no change in- absenteeism. 

The relationship with clients was unaffected. 

4. There were increased problems of controlling absences and 
work flow, but they are minimal and can be worked out. 

5. Desk rotation, was not an acceptable concept. 

6. the hoped for greater flexibility with overtime was riot as 
practicaT' or favorable as the- company originally thought it 
would be. • • 

7. There is better use-of-pff ice equipment -and time-sharing 
terminals. 

8. It has hastened the development of Assistant Supervisors. 

A useful observation made by Dr: Vris of Equitable (1971), was that 
once the new schedule had been installed, as in the case of John Hancock pre- 
viously cited, it is hard to remove unless convincing evidence of adverse 
effects in terms of productivity, costs, and efficiency is presented* to the 
employees. , . . 

In general, the research results on all three types of work and schedules 
have shown that fatigue is not a crucial factor in longer work days. For 
machine-based work the main effects were in terms of savings accomplished by 
^ better work-flow and use of facilities. No important advantages accrue by 
-putting white collar workers on a new schedule,, except in concentrating work 
£?fflow cycles and as a personal benefit to employees. There is no convincing 
evidence of positive effects upon, work motivation attributable to the changed 
-schedules; meaning that the nature of the work itself is a more important- 
determinant of the motivation of workers. 

Congressional' Oldsmobile, Inc . This dealership, located in.Rpck- 
ville, Maryland, decided to try the four-day, forty-hour week- because they 
could not expand their buiJding to'add more service bays. Since more and more 
cars were coming in to the service department, it was essential to find some 
method of dealing with the problem. The other reason for trying out the 
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four-day week was to attract good quality tecfmi clans by offering them an 
attractive work schedule. After the schedule hadi)een in effect, for about 
a year, management reported that it had been successful from the customers 
viewpoint since the hours they are open^are more convenient. Also, parts 
sales have gone up 29%. However, there are also problems. They have not 
been able %o attract better qualified mechanics and overhead costs have been 
increased because they have had to hire six more employees: two crew chiefs, 
two parts clerks, a night cashier, and a night car jockey. - 

Presently, they have 17 men in four crews with one crew chief for each 
crew. Once every eight weeks each man has to work on a Saturday but they 
always have three days off at one time. As far as the mechanics are. con- 
cerned, most of thlim would not go^back to the five-day-even though not all of 
*^them like the longer hours on the fifur-day week. Many older workers do not 
like the arrangement because they do not know what^to do with the extra time 
off. If a mechanic has a working wife, the wife' does not like it and neither 
does the husband, but nearly all the younger workers are foj; it. 

Levy-Ottenheimer, Inc . This clothing manufacturer, located in 
Baltimore, wi.ll have been on a four-day, 36-hour week -for two years in February 
1973. They originally decided to try it to better utilize their equipment 
and give their employees an extra benefit. They employ 65 women who work- 
Tuesday through Friday. ManagemenlT^'s not orithis schedule. Production has 
increased between 2 and 5%. Ninety-five percent of the women like thi^ 
schedule, especially th6 older women. „ „ — 

United Planning Organization (UPOK UPO is a comnunity service or- 
ganization in Washington, D. C, funded through the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO). In 1970, when OEO wpuld not approve raises for workers at UPO, 
it was decided to rearrange the work week. Originally they were going to cut 
the number of hours of work from 40 to 37 1/2, but when it was not approved, 
someone suggested that they could dispense better service to the community 
if they worked longer hours. -It was decided to have the new hours from 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. Monday through Saturday with 88 employees working in two shifts, one 
from Monday through Thursday, and the second from Wednesday through Saturday. 
Only field workers were involved; no first line supervisors, managers or 
headquarters staff. The plan lasted from March through 'November during which 
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time two surveys were conducted. The first survey was made three weeks 
after the new schedule went into effect, and 81 of the 88. workers^ felt very 
favorably toward the plan. In June, another survey showed that 71 people 
liked it (at that/point, 10 had dropped out either- because, they were promoted 
or left their jobs). In response to questions 'On*;.what they did with their 
extra day off, 64% said they took care of personal business, and 32% said - 
they did not know what to do with their time off. One person had anotW job. 
The fact that 32% of the people cfid not know what to^do^with their ex^tra day 
off indicates the need for better -preparation of employees in adjusting .their 
lifeliabits; One rnanager suggested that 'counseling would be in order if the 
plan was tried again. It was said that the schedule failed, mainly because 
supervisors did not trust the workers between -a.and 9 in the morning, and 
5.:30 and 6 at night, when they .were not under supervision.. This is an example 
of the need for supervisors to be better prepared administratively and psy- ^ 
chologically to meet changing conditions. 

American Psychological Association (APA) . APA has been on a 4/37.5 
schedule since March 1972; The plan is voluntary. Originally when the plan 
was first initiated, employees decided which day they wanted off, either Monday 
or Friday, and if they wanted to work on a four-day week or stay with the 
five-day week. If employees, chose the four-day weekT it was up to department 
heads to work out any problems with staff about days off. About half of the 

"150 employees are on the new schedule, and the other half chose to remain on 
a regular five-day week. One of the appealing features of the arrangement 

, was that it allowed one to switch back and forth depending on the time of 
year (one couldn^t decide to alternate days off). For example, pne of the 
directors of the organisation said that during the winter .he went back to the 
five-day because it got dark so early and he was late coming home; however, he 
planned to switch back to the four-day in the spring.^ • 

APA is a service organization to its members and publishes a number of 
journals so that production schedules must be met. The plan was evaluated 
in July, at which time it was decided t6 continue the evaluation for another 
six months with one change — everybody who works the four-day must take 
Friday off. Now employees work nine and one-half hours Monday through Wednesday 
and nine hours on Thursday. According to Dr. Gottlieb Simon (1972), the senior 
(and older) managers felt that communications and scheduling would be enhanced^ 
by four consecutive working days of all personnel on the four-day week rather 
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than only three days of communications due to different work times. 

After the next evaluation, APA hopes to produce data that will be use- 
ful to other associations and businesses contemplating a similar change. 

Forbes Magazine > In October 1971,- Forbes Magazine published in New 
York, decided to try the four-day work week for all of its employees. Most 
employees had Friday off, with a skeleton force to cover Frjday who were off 
on Monday. Forbes work week was 35 hours for five days so they compressed 
it into four, eight and one-half hour days. ^According to Malcolm Forbes, 
(1972): . 

I also felt strongly that the wave of the future was - is- in this 
direction; that many of the best of the younger generation have 
a burning determination to have^ time to do the things theyHwant 
to do (in addition to* working for a living) while they are young 
, enough to do them... 

In afidition, the longer work days were expected to produce more efficient 
output and a reduction of absenteeism.^j[he results showed that these expecta- 
tions wene reasonably met. However, the Forbes experiment ended because of 
the small numbers of people in each department and the necessity for all of 
them to be at least partially covered for five days. Too often there was only 
an effective work, week of three days since some were off on Mondays and the^ 
majority- off on Fridays. Another problem was the cost of temporary help; 
they were heeded when the regular staff members were on vacation, sick, or 
absent. Forbes would like to be able to try it again, but only when enough 
other businesses aVe on the same kind of schedule, so that operations can be 
better synchronized, with the people and enterprises with whom the magazine does 
business. 

Flexi-time * 

As with the four-day work week, there are as many variations and per- 
mutations involved in flexible working time, or, as more popularly named, 
"flexi-time." 

« 

Tlexi-time means that. the daily starting and quitting times are flexible 
for the employee, but he/she must be there during a core working time. Some 
examples of how this is used are (from Bolton, 1971): 

Flexibility within the working day . This means that employees come 
in within the limits allowed in starting time and work whatever number of hours 
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are prescribed in the particular organization. For example, a company may 
have a core-time from 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M., wi'th a half-hour lunch from 12 to 
12:30 P.M., and the total work hours are eight per day. The flexible 
hours are from 7:30 A.M. to 9 A.M. and from 3:30p'.M. to 5:30 P.M.- On a given 
day, one employee may come in at 9 A.M. and leave at SfSO P.M., while*-another 
might come in at 8 A.M. and leave at 4:30 P*M* In this arrangement there is 
no carryover of hours, so that'starting time- governs quitting time. 

Flexibility within the working day with a. flexible lunch . Using the 
• same example as above but with lunch time from 11:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M., it 
works like this. Employee A comes to work at 7:30 A.M. and decides to use the ^ 
full two hour lunch to run errands* He will not be able to quit woVk until 
5:30 P*M. in order to work eight hours. 

FTexi b1 11 ty wi thi h . the work week . Core-time arid .flexi-time remain 
the same as in the above examples, but now employees can decide to vary schedule 
and total hours each day; except that the weekly totaj must add. up to-^the num- 
ber prescribed. It does not matter if they work core-time one day and make up 
the missed ho'urs in the next two or three days. The quitting time is no longer 
directly related to the starting time of each day* 

Flexibility within the working month . Now an employee may work core- 
time for several days and make it up at his convenience within the month. A 
calendar has to be set up- to let employees know how many hours they are re- 
quired to work in that month. 

Flexibility within the month with carry-forffard .* This is like the 
above schedule with the addition of carry-forward time,, commonly ten hours, 
which the employee can use in adjusting his hours the following month. If 
there Is a debit, 10 hours being the usual maximum, it must be made up within 
the flexible bands of worktlmer-- These arrangements do not allow employee;5 
to use core-time as time oft"if they have a credit balance. The employ.er must 
have a great deal of trust In his employees In order to make this work well. 
Experience has shown that in those companies using this arrangement, that em- 
ployees are willing and able to accept the responsibility entrusted in them. 

Flexibility within the month with carry-forward and core-time off * 
In addition to the above arrangement, this system allows the employee to take 
off -during the core-time,* provided that he/she has made arrangements with the 
supervisor or department head, so that the work flow will not be interrupted. 
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Usually a set number of hours is allowed to be used during core-time, the 
rest of the credit being used during the flexible hours. 

Why are firms adopting flexi-time? H. Allenspach (1972) has 
given the following reasons. 

1. The transportation problem is one of the major ones.^ Many 
firms were obliged to stagger work times and also turn a blind eye to tardi- 
ness. Inflexible working hours were more or less fiction. "Flexible work- 
ing time legalized, and put order into, a situation that had become chaotic." 

< 2. The regularly scheduled long mid-day lunch period — 

mainly a European phenomenon— where large numbers of employees are accustomed 
to going home for lunch. These people want a longer break because of traffic 
jams; while those who eat at or near work want a shorter break. In the U.S., 
this could be applied to employees who have errands to run, etc. - 

3. Another reason, which is mainly European right now, is the tight 
labor market which obliges employers to attract new categories of workers. A 
flexible work week allows more married womelrii to enter the labor market. This. 

.is not as important in the United States since part-time work is much more 
available than it is in Europe. 

»-* 

4. Workers will often take a whole day or half -day sick leave 
rather than be-la'te for work, whether or not the reason is valid. This can be 
avoided through flexi-time. _ 

-5. By adjusting working" hours to better suit a person's efficiency 
cycles, one can increase output and -reduce accidents. The employee may take 
a greater interest ih his work and the work atmosphere improves. Fluctuations 
in staff may diminish in some' cases. 

6. As with the four-day week, firms may take advantage of this 
system in order to attract staff, especially in a tight labor market. 

7. Newer concepts, of management that seek to give workers a greater 
share of decisions can be reinforced by flexible working time. 

V Mr. Allenspach has also listed several cogent reasons why employees ' 
would be motivated by flexi-time, they are: 
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1. As mentioned earlier, each. person can adopt the work pace 
that most suits his individual needs with'in certain limits. 

2. Workers who are in the middle of a job do not have to stop 
because it is quitting, time;' on the other hand, they regard it as an injustice 
when extreme punctuality is demanded for arrival at work. 

3. It is wore convenient to have workers decide when the best times 
are for going to and from work to avoid traffic jams and, when workers can set 
their own hours, the massive traffic jams which now occur could be diminished 
in'^the future. Also, the psychological pressure caused by having to arrive, 
on time is eliminated. 

4. Flexi-time could-bifarlioon to married couples who work in differ- 
ent organizations, by their being able to work the same hours. 

5. Whereas the four-day week allows an. extra day in which to shop 
and do errands, make appointments, etc., flexi-time provides opportunity for 
this within the normal work day. 

Problems are involved in initiating flexi-time, of course. Not all 
firms or jobs in certain firms are suited to flexi-time. For example, some 
people arV^iecessary during the opening hours , such as switchboard operators, 
and receptionists. Obviously, it would be difficult to have people lika bus 
driv,(»fs on^flexibU-wolking hours. 

Some jobs are closely interlinked such as in assembly lines and con- 
tinuous processing. If com,ponent activities are not coordinated, chaos can*' ■ 
ensue. This is not to say that manufacturing firms could not go to flexi- 
time. It is possible with carefti'V planning. In Switzerland, a watch manu- 
facturer which does^operate an assembly line is trying'Tt out now. "But most 
often the firms that have adopted this plan have only white-collar worker:?. 
As Janice Hedges (1972) has stated, 'flexible work weeks giv^better opportuni- 
ties for humanistic management. Considerations of flexi-time are given to 
humans and not technology." In a trip to Germany and Switzerland to study 
flexi-time companies, she found that companies adopted th is s chedule because it 
was a more efficient way of operation. One company experienced a high rate of 
tardiness which they found was related to traffic congestion. By adopting a 
flexibile work schedule -it enabled them to meet worker needs and be more pro- 
ductive. 



As has been illustrated above, the variations can be quite numerous. 
Obviously, record keeping must become more elaborate as the numbers of op- . 
tions' included in a system are increased. However, it Ts notable that this 
factor has rarely -been cited as an important negative consideration by em- 
ployers or employees with flexi"tiwe_experience. Most firms have time clocks 
or on-line computers to. record times. This obviously will be an additional 
expense for many firms, as will also be, in some cases, the overhead involved 
in having the firm open longer hours. Such ftems as lights and maintenance 
will require extra costs. To avoic^making "clock punching" a low status sym- 
bol,, in some firms executives also punch the clock. If more productivity is 
the result of flexi-time', overhead costs will be minimal, compared to the gains, 
both for the worker and^ the company. 

In the United States, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, w^ch 
specifies; overtime after eight hours a day, might be-a situiiibling block for some 
.firms. Since most flexibility is provided by a time frame set within a month, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act would also be an obstacle since this makes pro- 
visipnsj'or overtime-after 40 hours-a week and it would be impossible to carry 
hours forward with these constraints. - " 

. . The firms that have converted to flexible working time in Europe solve 
their overtime constraints in one of two ways. The first is to pay overtime 
only after the hours due by the worker on account of flexible working time 
have been made good. The second- system assumes a hypothetical working week 
and overtime ordered which does not. exceed this, time is not compensated by ex- 
tra pay; if overtime does exceed this period,, it is paid. 

Case History . To .provi.de a bit more operational flavor, we will give 
hepc*^ust one brief case history of flexi-time. 

The first company to introduce "flexi-time" was Messerschmidt-Bolkpw- 
Blohm (MBB) in 1967. MBB employs 4,000 people at its company headquarters out- 
side of Munich. The administrative, research and technical development de- 
partments are here, while the manufacturing units are located in other parts 
of Germany. * _ 

Traffic congestion at the plant entrance made many workers late to 
•work. Tbey would get ready to leave work 20 "minutes before quitting time at 
-the end of the day. The personnel manager decided that there had to be a more 
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efficient' method than the fixed schedule the company followed at that time, 
and he conceived of the idea of working a core-time with flexible starting, 
and quitting times around it. The system works like this (Bolton, .1971): 

Everyone can start and leave wBH when he finishes. He is 
obliged, however, to conform to two basic conditions. 

1. Jo be present during the core-time, which txtends from 
0800 hours to 1600 hours (1530 hours on Fridays), apart frOh 
a fixed lunch break of^48 minutes. 

2. To work his contracted numbw of hours per month with a 
tolerance of plus or minUs 10 hours which may be carried 
forward to the next month. 

AH employees, "clock in'' but tinfe clocks are now- strategically 
placed near their offices. ThereJs no queue to beat; jobs 
that have been started can -be completed as time can be taken off 
in lieu^of another day. ~- - 

- People who need time off td deal with personal matters now do 
- so, whenever possible, in' the'flexible time and make the hours 
up later. ■ '"s 

^ Recording for project costing is how carried out on the "clock 

card" and is much simplified.. 

In Germany the maximum hours of work per day are 10, so the schedule 
was set-up as follows: 

•Starting Band Finishing Band. 
Monday - Thursday 7-8 A.M. 4-6 P.M. 

Pr^day 7-8 A.M 3:30-6 P.M. 

Since the majority of employees are pai'd monthly, it was decided to 
settle the time cards at the end of the month. ' 

The results of this experience have been that: the majority of the em- 
ployees have a fairly constant credit of 3 hours and 50 minutes, with only 
1% of the employees exceeding the 10 hojjr debit, and in most.of therse cases 
this is found; to be* due to missing entries on the time cardrbr emergencies; 
employees no longer sit around watching the clock; they can work at their 
own pace. In a survey conducted by management two years after flexi-time had 
been implemented, the results were: nearly two out of three employees said 
that working conditions were .better under the_new system; 2.7% said working 

conditions were the same as before, but most of these respondents had to rely 
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on the bus system run by the company and could not take advantage of the 
flexibility offered by the new scheidule;. when asked what thejersonal benefits . 
of flexi-time offered, the majority said that, there was', a "''better balance between 
work and private life" closely-followed by' the response "easier travel,^ 79 em- ■ 
ployees out of 4^,000 thought that there was reduced time available for conwiuni- 
cation; 88 employees were= sorry that the system could not be extended to employees 
who were not included, like bus drivers anJlecurity officers; only seven em- 
ployees cited personal disadvantages working under the new system. ; - 

Both the four-day week and flexi-time are deserving, of wider dissemination 
and tryout. Both systems give the worker more freedom and control of his bwh-- 
life. Certainly as" time at work decreases, it becomes increasingly possible to 
make it more varied (Hedges, 1972). 

Summary ' - 

The two niajor types of work schedule innovations, we have discussed lin 
this section are: (a) the four-day_week_wh4ch makes larger blocks of time 
available to the individual to pursue other interests, .and (b) flexi-time which 
permits the individual more control over his work time and time for other 
activities. • " _ 

Both types of scheaule? were' mostly initiated -by management- in a search 
for greater productivity and better utilization of manpower and equipment. 

.'We will close this chapter with brief statements of the highlights df the 
experiences reported here. Subsequent chapters will be devoted to more extended 
consideration of the Issues raised. ^ 

The four-day week. In the United States the appeal of greater productivity 

and better -utilization of equipment and better work flow has caused many small 

firms or departments of large firms to try out the four-day weelT. Its appeal to 
workers is in a large block of useable' leisure time, less commuting and maybe 
easier commuting due to reduced traffic congestion. Commuting costs, lunches and 
child care costs are reduced in many cases, t 

Not only are the habits and values of employees at stake,- but management 
must be thoroughly prepared both administratively and psychologically for a 
changed schedule. 



^Companies need to make their expectations clean and collect the informa- 
tion necessary to check them^out. Thus, by way of Illustration, one can point 
to organizations who assume that more days off will be accompanied by more 
worker satisfaction, which will "lead to more production. When increased worker 
productivity is not the outcome then^"happiness" is subtly substituted as a 
criterion, and the management instituted change is rationalized as the gratuitous 
offering of an employee benefit. 

Before converting to a four-day^ week, an organization has to ask these 
kinds of questions, since once on a four-day week it is often difficult to turn 
'back again to the five-day. Can you accommodate ah atypical schedule into the 
larger scheme, around you? For example, what types of transportation problems 
will result after a conversion for the busThess and for the employees? Will the 
new business schedule hinder communications between your firm and other firms? ' 
Whav- about the coordination of workers and supervisor s6hedules? 

A whole pattern of legislative and collective bargaining constraints 
originally designed for other reasons impose obstacles. The four-day week^is 
somewhat easier to put into practice if- a company is willing to pay time and-a- 
halffor overtime over eight hours a day, or if its work week is below 40 hours 
a week. /, 

Most unions are agajnst the four-day week. They feel that it would be 
alright to try it-, if the work week is reduced to 4/32 or if employers are will- 
ing to pay for overtime after eight hours of work in one day. 

Fatigue-^s'^an unknown factor in many jobs involving the four-day week 
because studies: that were done in the 1940's are no longer applicable today. 

Hardly any controlled experimentation ha|,^aken -place with the four-day 
week to determine its long term effects.. Quite often other changes are made at 
the same time that are not taken into. account in evaluation. The studies which 
have been conducted show both positive and'negativre results and, until more is 
known, one should be'Vfary of the more exuberant -descriptions of happy employees. 

Other considerations bear on the individual off the job. Js he/she able 
to effectively use his leisure time or does boredom set in? How will the four- 
day week affect his/her family life and friendships? Do larger blocks of free 
time act as a motivator offsetting other negative affects? 
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Flexi-time , Flexi-time is a Eurpoean phenomena which, to our knowledge, 
has not been attempted in the United States (although many firms such ar. R8D 
companies, advertising agencies, may do this in a non-formalized fashion). Many 
of the issues related to compact work schedules apply^here .as well. A few 
special circumstances apply. • 

Legislative constraints do pose a problem for firms wishing to try out 
this concept, but as in the case of the four-day week, it may be possible to try 
it out in firms which do not work 40 hours a week and do not have an eight hour 
day 'restriction. 

One poini that mQst be borne in mind is that if a company decides to 
experiment with flexi-time and needs to use time accounting procedures as equip- 
inent, everyone in the company (or department or section) should be on it since 
U will raise less resentment* if clock punching is required for everyone other 
than' just the lowly workers. 

' It will be noted that this chapter reflects the fact that many of the 
enthusiasms originally associated with the initiation of the administrative 
experiments have, with the passage of time been tempered by the' real ism provided 
by accumulation of greater experience. - 
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Chapter IV > 
TOWARD A GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 

With^the data and discussion in the preceding chapters as background, we 
see that innovations such as the four-day week and flexi-time have importance 
that goes much beyond their current forms and present degree of popularity, or 
their particular assets and liabilitieseas administrative techniques or manage- 
ment tools. They bring to the fore and illustrate a whole host of challenging 
questions affecting larger, long-term issues* 

A Glimpse Ahead — 

We are-coming to recognize with increasing clarity that we are confronting 
problems that reach beyond the mere redistribution of time and activities,T^ut 
that represent substantive alteration of the nature and quality of life. We see 
a reshuffling of interrelated elements within the total complex of our life styles 
and our social., political, and economic organizations. 

In years past, when people had little time to spare from their work, most 
attention was focused on problems,^ policies and research on the nature and con- 
ditions of work. In recent years, as the proportion of time devoted to paid em- 
ployment has progressively declined, and as we look ahead to continuing (though 
•possibly decelerating) trends in this direction, we have come^ recognize that 
increasing attention must be given to the nature, condition, and effective use 
of non-work hours— .the time devoted to study, rest, and leisure. 

Any^serious planning in this area has to consider the continuing trends 
toward a reduced individual work week, and questions about rates and limits that 
are desirable. For example, we see more stores staying open later hours and on 
all days of the week presumably manned by employees with desires for a reduced 
work -week. Similar questions may be raised about what will happen with doctors, 
public agencies, and tHe whole range of personnel service operations if a greater 
variety of patterns of work materializes. ' Nor can we overlook the changes already 
underway, in career planning and organization of the home, as greater flexibility 
in scheduling work of female -employees passes from a demand of select groups to 
an established fact. 



At the level of the individual, as a case in. point, we can draw upon the 
preceding chapter to make a case in point with the four-day, 40-hour week, and 
briefly sample a few of the ramifications. 

Given the hypothetical case of a married female office v-orker with one 
child who shifts from the 5/40 to the 4/40 week. She-now has a day free to do 
shopping while her child is in school, ind she can take the child to the doctor 
fof^fits booster shdtFwUhoutriigfna^^ from work. Or maybe she will use 

the time to take a course that will help her get promoted. But, the biTs runs less 
often when she leaves work now, though she can get a seat that was full during 
the hish hour; and she has problems arranging for child care since the lady who 
has been taking care of the child is not available for all of the, new 11 to 12 hour 
daily span; and her husband and child are not accustomed to early breakfast and 
late dinner. And if the>office goes on a rotating day-off schedule^Jier headaches 
are even greater. Longer weekends for her, but not her husband, raise questions 
that did not exist before, e.g., "Should she take a weekend trip with a group of 
girls from the office?" And the web spins on. 

Obviously, if requires not much imagination to illustrate with a swingle 
case the interdependence of work and leisure. Multiply this quite simple case 
only a thousand times and we see vividly a. tremendous potential impact upon the 
social warp and economic woof of the fabric of our life styles. 

We also need to be aware of what is happening as a consequence of increase 
in total life span being, coupled with a, reduced wfprklife span. Thus, the person* 
who retires at 60 and lives to 75 has the equivalent of 32,000 working hours that 
can have potential for creative use. As e larger proportion of life is spent in 
retirement, we have more than a shift in numerical or biological phenomena. A 
chain of qualitative changes affecting every phase of life for the individual is 
an accompaniment (Kaplan, 1967; 1970a). 

We have become aware that plans and policies for new patterhs^will need 
to cope increasingly with problems of psychological and sociological behavior. 
We now realize that understanding of economics and politics is not enough. This 
point is brought home when we find ourselves handicapped by a data deficiency 
because -these matters were given scant attention in the past. As a President's 
Scientific Advisory Committee panel (1962) found: "We know something about how 
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people spend their money, but almost nothing of how they spend their time " 

A cownon perspective needs to-be created for studying these various forms 
and patterns of life activities. One component cannot be taken alone without con- 
sideration of the other ones. So it isUhat, while the literal title of this 
study deals with patterns of working time, we find that in order to adequately ^ 
picture the situation, now and in the years ahead, we must, in fact, devote as 
much or more attention to how non-working time can be beneficially utilized. For 
ultimately what we must seek to achieve is a creative mix of work and leisure 
activities that provides for the individual a more fulfilling way of life, that 
allows for uniqueness and self-actualization; that in the aggregate affords society 
at large greater opportunity for mutual sharing of the better things in Life; and 
that promotes a value climate in the social community (or various kinds of 
communities) that reinforces continued seeking, experimentation and evaluation of 
increasingly varied means for making this a better world to live in^ 

Accelerating Rate of Change 

Those who attended school in the pre-World War II era were still conditioned 
by the implicit assumption .that when their years of secondary or higher education 
came to an end—when they entered the world of work "for real"— they would have 
acquired most of the fundamental skills and knowledges that they would need to 
support their work and general life activities from then on. The picture.of the 
eWorld and one's adjustment to it still had a rather stable character. Obsolescence 
was not very threatening. Relevance was more or less assumedj "That'iS' no longer 
so. The rate of change has increased so much that our imagination can't keep 
up (CP. Snow, 1966)." 

> 

Now we see further complications; as change occurs more rapidly, the 
time to prepare for it decreases. Our Institutions must develop better methods 
to reduce cultural lag and overcome social inertia. We need to achieve, to quote 
T. Hoopes, "the capacity to treat as real and urgent, as demanding action today, 
problems which appear in critical dimension only at some future date (Spilhaus, 
1972, p.p,714). Policies anchored 'in the status quo are soon obsolete. To accom- 
modate to an increasing rate of change, more lead time may have to be built into 
forward planning— e.g., the conventional "five-year plan" perhaps ought to be 
declared obsolete, and replaced by a "ten-year plan" as *the typical long-term 
planning unit. 
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A startling vision of the changing world that lies not far ahead of us is 
given in Future Shock by Alvin Toffler (1970). He is one of an increasing host 
of "futurists" Hho provide mixes of scholarship and fantasy to drive home the 
conclusion that, in many respects, we are passing the point of no return, that 
the future is now, and that procrastination and timidity in confronting and coping 
with the real issues can court disaster. .. 

Looking ahead in a systematic fashion, from the outcomes^ of a Delphi inquiry 
process* carried out by the Institute for the Future with a highly diversified 
group of professionals, we ;cah .extract a number of themes to depict a scene into 
which~we can project further consideration of -the future allocation and use of 
time (Gordon & teBleu, 1970; Enzer, Little & Lazar, 1972). 

The panel identified 32 events judged to be most important to changes in 
time/money budgets in the future. Among the futures that may result from the 
occurrence of events that were rated as 50% or higher probability by 1985, they 
saw such as the following: 

Virtually all businesses will increase time off from work by at least 25% 

for civic, political, professional, and'personal activities, and the full-time 
work week will decline to 32 hours or le§s (35 by 1985), with more effect 
upon male workers than females, along with a greater sharing of household •' 
activities and increased expenditures for recreation. 

Education for all workers will rise sharply. The. high school dropout„rate^ 

will decline. Most of the college-age group will enter college. Lifelong 
work-study programs will become more available. Interest in cultural activities 
will increase. 

An increased demand for personal transportation is anticipated, associated 

with increased leisure time, despite general subsidization of mass trans- 
portation. 
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J\verage vacation time will at least double. 

Jlost married women- win in the labor force. Government-sponsored day care 
-cer^ters will exist in most urban centers.' 

Jfeny likely is the enactment of a guaranteed annual income of at least 
$5,000 per year (1968 constant dollars) for a famify of four, and a doubling, 
of SocjaV S^c^^^^ . " 



« 

These projections fairly well represent the salient characteristics of 
those made by others in the fteldvtfC^ 

It has come to be rather generally accepted that in the remaining years of 
this century we face the prospect of substantial changes in the orientation of 
our work-centered and leisure-centered values and motivations. We are on the 
verge of considerable social experimentation with new patterns of work and leisure 
time activity. As we confront these prospects^we note considerable gaps in the 
information that we require-. For meaningful comparison of^different approaches 
to decision-making'^in the total context of life management, generally accepted 
criteria need to be developed. 
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Chapter V 
INDIVIDUAL CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT 

When we focus upon the individual choices of the worker involving the use 
of working time and free time, related problems and satisfactions, benefits and 
losses, two sets of major determinants come into plaiy. One consists of the 
structural factors that facilitate or constrain his election of choices, which 
we will consider later in this chapter. The other consists of his own personal- 
preferences. We will pursue that subject here. 

Personal Preferences 

Dealing first with personal preferences, for purposes of discussion, we 
assume that arrange and combination ofjwork and leisure options are^available to 
the individual. 

First of all, he must know about the available alternatives, otherwise, they 
are for all practical purposes non-existent. The main channels for de.velopina 
this awareness are the individual's past experience and education. These can be 
supplemented through various communi caption media and processes,' The experience 
may be the direct personal involvement of the individual or^it may be the ex- 
periences of others communicated to him. To the extent that his past education 
and experience have been narrow and the opportunities to broaden them are limited, 
the opportunities for the individual to enrich himself— either financially or 
psychologically—through constructive use of increased free time are correspond- 
ingly constricted. 

The orientation and value the individual gives to the available forms 
of work and leisure, also determine how he allocates his time resources. Thus, 
individuals who highly value their work and derive great satisfaction from it, 
may seek few other ways to achieve Irfe satisfactions. These are the people of 
whom it is said, "their work is their whole life," For others, their job may be 
an unattractive burden, borne in order to gain the time and money to do the things 
they really want to do. 

Again, it needs to be emphasized that for the individual, work and leisure 
are not spheres of activity that are psychologically separate'. There is not one 
set of psychological needs and principles that applies only to work and 'aViother 
set to leisure. The individual draws from' both spheres in seeking life's 



satisfactions and his perceptions and activities are Integrated in a continuing 
process .of seeking to achieve reasonable adaptations in a real world. The goals 
and the needs he seeks to fulfill In the two domains may beTsyntl otic and 
.mutually reinforcing; they may be confllctingi or they may be complementary— 
a satisfaction absent^in one domain Is found In the other. More attention will 
need.^to be given to how such needs and principles exist. and apply In leisure 
timet as well as work tlntei lest we find, that an Increase In psychologically non- 
productive free-time simply transplants, the seeds of discontent from the work 
site to the home site and community. 

Segal (1967) offers the hypotheses that: 

Individuals who have learned to commit energies toward goal ^ ^ 
achievement will characteristically find minimum difficulty 
In making commlJtmehtSi within the constraints of the social 
structurei as they.choose enpToymenti c^ohCi leisure and 
free time activltlesi while 'Individuals who have experienced 
developmental difficulties In learning to commit energies 
toward goal achievement will shovf'^a consistent inability to 
make sjich commitments in any area; or Inconsistency and 
unreliability over time from area, tb area (p.^). 

Research by Havlghurst (1961) provides some data supporting expectations 
that positive correlations will be found, between a person's energy expenditures 
In one area with the vigor of his Involvement In other areas. 

Leisure should not. be treated as a "substitute for livingi** but as a means 
for better living (LenSi 1966, p* 172). New time can provide men with new 
meanings^ a new philosophy (Prehoda> 1969). "But the new time like the new 
resources under the hard surface^ must be developed with priorities and >^alues 
for utilization" (Kaplani 1970ai p. 6), We need new patterns of life styles; not 
simply a grafting on to old patterns. 

All theories based on a conception of work|. family duties i 
political activities I or educational activities are bound 
to fail If they consider leisure merely^ a compensation or 
a complement to Institutional obllgatio'ns needed for the 
functioning of econony or society, without reference to 
the mutation of the new Individual's needs (Dumazedler, 1971, 
203). 

Illustrative of this theme Is some of the unsatisfactory experiences we 
have seen with the four-day week In the Instances where It was handled by manage- 
ment as primarily an employee benefit Instead of as a rather fundamental redesign 
of the job and habit patterns of employees. 
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A person's orientations are also a function of the characteristics of 
the individual and of the society and its subgroups of which he is a part. ^ ' 
Most^projections and planning, for lack of adequate breakdowns in statistical 
data, have tended to treat the populations involved in studies of work and 
leisure as having relatively homogeneous (average) characteristics, values, 
and preferences, when, in fact, differences may be marked between sexes, age 
groups, educational backgrounds and socio-economio.classes; The variance, with- 
in. each group may also be quite large. An illustration of this, in the case of 
distribution of weekly hours at work for different types of occupations. Is pro- 
vided ty Ennis (1968, p. 554) in Table 4. Only recently have attempts been made 

TABLE 4. HOURS AT WORK AND OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP, 1965 



Percentage distribution of 

week ly h ours at work ^ veragt 

Less than 35-^0 41 or ^ . hours ^ 

Type of occupation 35 hours hours more hours Total weekly 



Professional, technical, 



and kindred workers 


16 


49 


35 


100- 


41.4 


Managers, ofHcials, and 










49.4 


proprietors, except farm 


8 


32 


60 


100 


Clerical and kindred 












workers 


20 


64 


16 


100 * 


37.4 


Sales workers 


30 , 


34 


36 


100 


37.8 


Craftsmen^ foremen, and 












kindred workers 


It - 


52 


37 


. 100 


42.3 


Operative and kindred 












workers 


14 


53 


33 


loa • 


41.2 


Domestics 


66 


19 


15 


100 


24.1 


Service workers, except 










37.8 


private household 


29 


41 


30 


100 


Laborers - 


31 


46 


23 


JOO * 


35.5 


Farmers and farm workers 


23 


13 


"64 


100 


52.1 


Farm laborers and foremen 


42 


17 


—41 


100 


39.4 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics^ Labor Force and Employment in !965t 
Special I-abor Force Report No. 69. Washington. 1966. Table D.6, p. A-31. 



on a broad scale to- study the use people make of thejr tj"ie in the context of 
daily life that take into account patterns associated with distribution of ac- 
tivities, regularities in timing, duration, frequency and sequential order 
(Szalai, 1971 )• . • " 

So long as the organization of our industrial society remains essentially 
work-centered, the timing of work continues to be central to organization of 
all other activities |(Segal, 1967). Preparing peopje for, and maintaining 
people in work, has^Vesehted a guiding principle for most of our social insti- 
tutions* ^ 



The individual has been expected to accommodate .to the predetermined structure;, 
"•••the rhythms of life are mechanically paced: time is chronological ^ methodicali 
evenly paced" (BeM, 1972| p^ 165). Individual differences have represented a 
problemi but the main concern* has been to keep at a minimum the impact of individual 
differences on^^e total system's operation^ 

Until relatively recent yearSi work and work-related^ fife rsonal and family 
maintenance activities consumed nearly all of an individual worker's time in 
highly industrialized colintrieSi so that the use of free time was "unimportant." 
We are new approaching the point where large numbers of people will have major 
segments of their time schedule to "play" with^ ^The fact that "days* off" in some 
, jobs already exceed the number of "work days" certainly increases the pressure 
toward greater flexibility in the timing "and use of leisure as well as of worH. 

As we enter upon "the post-industrial era" our orientation and values are 
undergoing metamorphosis • Greater freedom from the demands , controls /andl 
structuring of activities associated with time spent as part of producing enter- 
prises will alla^^ us to give;more attention to individual fulfillment through 
individually different patterns, of activities • As individual -fulfillment becomes 
raised to a higher, level of concern by society, the. values and organization of 
sofcfal institutions will no doubt evolve to meet the changing needs and to revise 
the accompanying -relationships.^ ' j - 

Individual and social planning for constructive use of free time now comes 
to assume a far more important role than it has h'la'lTPthe pasti and more sub- 
stantial facts and theory should be generated in support of suc^h planning and the 
implementation of resulting policies^ 

Charnging Individual Values of Work and Leisure 

In the formulation of such plans > one might contemplate that, to the extent 
that larger proportions~ofH"i^e-t1me-and-Hi^r$pace--are^devoted-ton^ 
possibility exists, for substantial alteration in orientation toward work and 
toward the organization in which one is employed; One might theorize that as 
less time is spent on the job^ identification with interests of the employer may 
be decreased. This may happen because the reinforcement associated with working 
situations i$ proportionately less^ and because other strong competing interests 
may have a greater chance to become salients So that^ for example^ if greater 
amounts of free time result in mo^re multiple job holding^ a "conflict of interest" 
may diminish the exclusive "loyalty" that a single^ employer can command. Even* 
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relative'ly satisfied workers have more opportunity to "wind6w-shop",jfQr qtber ' - 
j,obs. We have too little experience as yet to do more than specuTate on/ the 
possible effects this kind of situation my have oh iporale, tuniover,7qu,'ality 
of work, and labor-nianagement_relations. The concept of a work career ilso 
undergoes considerable change, perhaps characterized by more deliberately- 
planned inter- job mobility than is now the case. 

The model of the individual as a rational economic man, operating in an 
^ open market, has been subject to many qualifications and limit*tions with regard - 
to his-behavior as a consumer of goods apd services. Mor« and more we have felt 
the need for education to better equip the consumer to take care of himself in 
the'market place, and laws to protect him against others, an'd often against. 
\ himself. 

■ In his use. of increasingly available leisure, it is unreasonable to*expect 
"natural" rationality to be consistently exercised in an .effective manner. Larcc 
nunte^rs, particulsr-ly cirong the la-.-er socio-economic classes, are being exposed 
in the high technology society for th.e first time to the problems of disposing of 
•substantial increments of free 'time (Schlesinger, 1971). For peoole of all ages, 
-the needs for education and protection become comparatively preater in the leisure 
activities area (Shubik, 1967). 

There is' the temptation to make the simple assumption that the "more free 
time the better." Obviously, to translate "more" to "better" we must take into 
consideration,, for whom, for what purpose, and under what conditions. Furthermore, 
we might ask: Does increased leisure lead more people to engage in "self- 
actualizing" behaviors (Mas low, 1964)? Can society tolerate, individually or 
collectively, a largely self-actualized population? Would the psychological 
meaning of self-actualization become altered when "everybody's doing it?" Does 
a society become placid when stimuli provided by risk, competition and struggle 
are largely absent?"" ~ 

A related Question that bears study, is whether management is unwittingly - 
reinforcing worker values that it does not share—planting seeds of conflict 
(Wilson, 1971). We refer here to management's holding out increased leisure-as 
a reward , thereby creating a condition where leisure is given an enhanced value 
that strengthens an anti-work ethic— the value of^ leisure is enhanced at the expense 
of work motivation. Aversive cdnditioniru) toward work is increased for workers, 
while managers, for whom work provides greater fulfilment, continue to adhere to 
the "old" values. As alternate gratifications through leisure activities take 
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up more time and' assume greater prominence in the scheme of life, job-related 
task orientation maiy be reduced in competition with other activities and object- 
ives* To some^extent, such revision of motivating values may offset gains in 
technological efficiency. 

Conflicting values are also built in as individual firms and society at 
lange place even greater emphasis on the worth of education for broadening the 
competencies and horizons of youth— who then find that the choices and structures 
of jobs have not been broadened to correspond with the expectations that have been 
induced. Greater efficiency in the .utilization of manpower is frequently 
accompanied by rigidifi cation of tasks, reduction in the utilization Qf skills, 
increased routitiizations; opening the door to job dissatisfaction for a new 
generation of highly educated workers (p'Toole et.al, 1?72)\ ' * * 

Another aspect of aversive conditioning- is illustrated by a study of attitudes 

toward a prospective four-day , 40-hour week, by Gannon and Reece (1971). They 

found, wilh a samnle of engineering technicians, that those who were most dis-. 

satisfied with their jobs were most opposed to the prospect. One reading of this 

result could be that, for the person who i$ already unhappy at work, a longer — 

daily exposure is not tolerable to begin with; so that it is difficult for him to 

regard an extra day off as a real, compensating alternative. Also, where the 

negative affect may cumulate multiplicatively (i.e., aversion builds up at "overtime 

.rates) "equal time" off is not psychologically equivalent. Managers are likely to 

recognize the impact of cumulative physiological effects. They are more likely 

to overlook the fact that subjective effects may mount in a similar fashion. 
♦ 

Once more, therefore, we see 'tangible evidence that itianegement of public policies 
are. naive which assume that there exists Somewhere a simple formula for optimizing 
satisfaction and efficiency by trading X units of free time for Y units of work- 
time. 

We cannot lose sight of theTact that most individuals depend heavily upon 
the organizing sturcture imposed by a full and consistent work schedule. It is 
important to their psychological well-being. Long periods of unprogrammed time 
•and a recurrent need to elect alternatives or to reorganize plans, may be very 
unsettling. Similarly, for some people, their jobs are the only interesting and 
purposeful activity in which they engage. When given more time off the job, 
their frustrations, conflicts and boredom increase.. The wofk that one does is 
often the most important source ^f self-identity (Wrenn, 1964). One's sense of 
identity and social standing derives larcely from one's occupation. or profession 
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(Dubin, 1972). Furthemore, it is often true that the .physical and social 
environment at the place of workjs consi derably, more attractive than one's 
home and neighborhood. So, we find froifnnati.onwlde surveys that the vast 
majority .of employed men say that they would go on workino even if 'they inherited 
enough money to live comfortably without working' (Kahn, 1972 , pp.- 178-179). 
fonimost adultsv^esearch indicates, the'solution to dissatisfaction with work 
would be sought it another kind of job rather than in more free time (Meyersohn, 

1972). - ' — ' " 

On a general level, to the work- ethic has been "attribu ted much of the motive 
■power for/industrial societies. The, value attached to hard work, the need for. 
nen to work, and the justification of profit, all helped to form the basis ,for 
modern capitalism (Weber, 1930). These values and rationales may become diluted. 
On the other hand, "if the matter is seen-as not a choiqe between work and leisure, 
but a synthesis, then Kaplan's observation applies*, that: "It is not work, per se. 
after all, which is the basis of the Protestant ethic; it'is being needed ^ obtain- 
ing dignity for oneself by contributing to the general welfare (Kaplan, 1970a, 
p. 11)." Then the challenge becomes one of creating the conditions and the support 
ing climate in society that enables- peo-^.e to feel needed, obtain dignity and con- 
tribute to the general good in work 'ana leisure. ■ * 

Hence, policies that implicitly regard free time only as an escape from work 
are operating within a biased "and incomplete conceptualization-. Or, in Oumazedier 
words: "...the humanization of work through leisure is inseparable from the 
humanization of leisure through the values' of work (Oumazedier, 1967, p. 87) ." 
Again, it is obvious that to be able, to , appreciate the "better things of life," 
manypeople will need help to acquire niew skills, knowledges-arid^attitudes. flany 
will need. to learn hov/ to share in these benefits, -an'd~to- learn how to evaluate - 
the choices open to them, and to adjust and manage ^life under changed conditions. 
It may well be that an explanation fqr^.the fact, noted before, that a minor share 
of increased productivity has been converted to free time, is that— in addition to 
individuals' economic imperatives--a pood many people' are simply not yet able to 
visualize cons^^tructive uses of free time that would represent meaningful altemati 
to paid employment. ■ 

As life comes to orbit increasingly around' leisure instead of work, then in 
the context of leisure there must be implanted the possibilities for personal 
grov/th and fulfillment that may "fee removed from the in^ventory that work has to 
offer. As Max Kaplan (1970a) says: "We^need models to think with, in this case 
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nieaningff or values througf\ leisure (p. 14)." 

" A caution should perhaps be introduced here. Some observations ■about 
leisure and the working man have reflected an elitist taint. The "upper . 
classes"'have always worried that if the "lower classes" had more time and 
money, they would juS;t drink more and engage, in other' slothful behavions.. 
.Obermeyer (1971) warns that: "Creative leisure cannot be modeled on the kind 
of leisure that intellectuals have enjoyed and developed in the past (p. 225)." 
Labor-leaders have exprei^jlP'irritation on this score. The "solution" to the 
■problems of unfree work." Blauner (r964» PP- 183-184) states, is not to be 
found in "a division of society into one segment of consumers who are creative 
in their leisure time but have meaningless work and a second segnfent capable 
of self-realization" in both spheres of life." 

Elaborating upon a similar theme» Kaplan (^970a) says: 

Neither the models nor' evaluations of their imp,lementation 
should be tied to mass triumphs. Given a new set of creative 
conditions. which I observe even in our so-called and dis- 
paraged "mass culture." the keyword is accessibility; it is 
tfien the. educator's duty to desire miracles ot creativity 
but the citizens" right to aspire to pleasant conformity. 
Our task as leaders in conceiving and implementing new 
conditions for man are tpcobsefve the strengths of the new» 
provide creative options for all, expose persons to the. 
new options, and assHt them in forming higher aspirations 
for themselves. More than that is both unrealistic and 
self-defeating (p. 18)^, 

People cannot be made to appreciate "*he better things;" they can "learn to 
.after they have had access to experience with those things. The 
values, purposes, and' satisfactions of needs must be shaped and distributed 
to s-uit the develQpenfal status, cultures and economics of the.people involved. 

Structural Constraints Upon Choice and Change 

Individual choice and decisions affecting organizational change operate 
within limits set'by existing structural constraints. We will consider here 
some of those which are mos.t salient and prevailing. 

Human resource economics and'accountino principles. Ope .globaMimitation 
stems from the absence, of tangible values assigned to human resources and to 
leisure variables in most economic theory and accounting models in^tual use. 
Ps FlamhoUz (1972) points out: 
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Although the eccnomic importance of people is well 
recognizedt few organizations attempjt to account for ' 
their human resources. Conventional accounting systems 
treat expendi.tures made as investments in human resources ' 
as expenses rather than as assets. Thus human assets do 
not appear on financial statements. Similarly, organs * 
izational information systems typically- do not measure and 
report on the value of human resources and changes in their 
value over time, . ' 

As one related consequence,' bus ipess x)r government investments in leisure- 
t4me activities almost inevitably show as a loss in comparative cost-benefit 
analyses because there is no way to input constructive benefits. This is true 
not only in the accounting sense; the absence of tangible indices can con- 
commitantly induce in policy-makers a negative bias in perception of the psycho- 
logical values that can be derived from better use of free time. 

So far, only one writer has attempted to develop an accounting rationale 

to make possible a flexible redistribution- of time-off alternatives, -In 

Kaplan's (1972) model* time rather'than dollars is the constant unit of exchange. 

Simultaneous patterns may be anticipated— going to school 
/^arid working during the same year; flexible patterns open 
v/hen the line between v/ork and retirement is minimized or 
eliminated, so that one travels or takes his intermittent 
sabbaticals while he.- is involved, healthy, or before his 
wife has three children; he works in his 60*s and 70*s, 
and pnys the interest on the time he borrowed, by work 
energy, exactly as he niow repag^s the money he borrows (p. 12X. 

Samuelson helps to reveal a blind spot that has impeded constructive 

thought and planning on the subject of leisure by pointing out that: 

If,,, people decide that they Want more leisure, the 
fact th"at will slor/ down the growth of the R,N,P, 
is only a reflection of the way in which, we measure 
that magnitude. If 'leisure were somehow reckoned in 
the G,N,P,, much as we reckon other mod things of life- 
apples, oranges, back rubs, ballet anil football games- 
there v/ould be seen to 6e no true, reduction in G,N,P,,„ 
( Newsweek > November 16, 1970, p,.57). 

To which Mitchell arid Baird (1969) add that a nation can measure itself not 
only Jn terms of National Income Accounts but also "National People Accounts," 
and "have the option of producing better people 't^ather than more or iriproved / 
goods (p, 19), Increasing research and development in the field of social 
indicators reflects the growing acceptance of this point of view, 

■i . 
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other general economic policy determinants which control apportionment 
of resources, also govern productive'output and, set limits upon personal 
income and free time. Defense and welfare obligations are^ taxes upon national 
econoiny with general effects. Regulation of output to protect against pollution 
or preserve ecological balance has differential effect upon different sectors of 
the econoiny and population. 

Furthermore, time, dollars and energy are not the only units with which 
costs and accomplishments can be audited. 

"They are necessary- measures, but in the absence of' 
comparably comprehensive and valid data about. satis- 

faction and dissatisfaction, positive mental health 

and stultification or outright illness, the. 
measuras 6f -economic and engineering outcomes. urge, 
one-sided and limited social policies (Kahn^ 1972, , 
p. 203)." 

Because the nature of the yardstick used tends to determine organizational 
policies, and proceduresi to provide a source of balance we are beginning to 
recognize that we should introduce into our formal reckonings social indicators 
of work and leisure satisfactions and meaning (Blau, 1955; Berelson & Steiner, 
1964; Ennis, 1968; Sheldon & Ftoore, 1968; Kaplan & Bbsserman, 1971; Kahn, 
1972a; fieyersohn, 1972; Bauer Ji Fenn, 1972, 1973). 

Formal and informal regulation. Formal restrictions are imposed and 
options are allowecTby regulating factors such 9s law, and contracts and 
collective bargaining. Traditions. and custom often Ijave equally compelling 
strength. The culture and the, law have treated working women differently in 
many important respects. Social Security laws set limits on the working time 
of "old" people.' Education and labor laws also govern the time of entry of 
young people into the labor market, and the time ar^ kind of work that they 
may do. Once men and women enter the work force on a permanent basis', 
opportunities to select educational options as free-time activities still only 
exist for a mino ity, though the numbers are now growing, rapidly. Genierations 
of struggle by the labor movement have- gonie into establishment of the 8-hour 
day as standard; hence, any tampering with it tends to breed suspicion and to 
inhibit experiments with less orthodox distribution of hours of work in the 
work week (U.S. Department of Labor, 1971). Competition within and betvieen 
industries and national economies set limiting conditions. Governments con- 
tinually engage in economic planning, incorporating policy patterns and degrees 
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of stringency or latitude that determine the range of choice of a working 
pattern available to employees and to employers. 

lUtragroup dependencies . On a more individual basis, degrees of freedom 
fqr family members to exercise free time options depend greatly on how much 
provision can be made for child care and for care^of the elderly, sick and 
disabled. Since home responsibilities still fall mostly upon women, provision 
for assistance in care of dependents exerts, special leverage upon free time 
available to women* With the proportion of total population in civilian employ- 
ment ranging from approximately one-third* to one-half among the more industriali- 
zed nations, and still declining, along with average length of work week and day, 
the dependent care factor tends -to become an ever more sensitive influence upon 
work time and life activity patterns (OECD, 1967; Kreps, 1968). 

By ami large, structural factors treat everyone in the group alike.. 
."Fairness" has been essentially interpreted as dealing with everyone in the same 
way; "Organizations deal with the requirements of roles, not persons " (Bell, 
1972, p.^ 166). 

Individual differences have proven to be as difficult for unions to handle 
as for management, as illustrated by the strong weight given to seniority as a - 
basis for election of options by employes?. In a similar vein, the labor organi- 
zation, like the employer, has usually not felt that it could or should exercise 
any great influence upon how the individual manages his free time. Labor unions, 
have generally felt that they cou.ld and should direct their greatest effort and 
influence close to the work scene. Perhaps this is one reason why it has been 
difficult to get unions to accept arrangements that afford workers a choice 
among alternative combinations of wages and hours of work. It may be that what 
some have interpreted as relative indifference of labor leaders about what their 
members dorwith th^ir free time simply represents an acceptance of the proposition 
that there is not much they can do about it (Wakefield, 1966); that the members 
regard life off the job as none of the unions* or the employers' business. 

However, contraindications are found in a stiidy of extended vacations' 
carried out for the United Steelwor' "»rs of America (1967). That survey showed 
that the vast majority of respondents felt that the union should be concerned - 
Jlith members' related non-job problems. This ties in with studies by Herrick 
(Sheppard and Herrick, 1972, Chapter 12) that show that workers themselves tend 
to say that work-fulfillment needs improvement more than pay, while union leaders 
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have the contrary opinion, voiced by Victor Gotbaum/an executive of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employeers AFL-CIO,that: 
"At the reality of the barga?ining table, the manbership won't trade job satis- 
faction for less dollars" (Price, 1972, p. 37). 

.Yet, we observe thatJssues involving greater flexibility of structure, 
and more individual and management options in the work day and week, have become 
ihcreasinaly prominent in cur^rent interactions or-labor, management, and govern- 
ment. Thus, the surge of interest and experimentation with reallocation of the 
hours of the work week among a lesser number of days has sparked vigorous debate 
among labor leaders and employers as to where the ultimate benefits lie. So far 
the debate for the most part has followed traditional lines— income, hours, and 
working conditions. However, looking ahead, we may see the colloquy turn more 
to such issues as the character of work, leisure and life quality* as they re- . 
late to non-economic individual gratification and social worth (Price, 1972). 

Symbolic of this is the announcement that, for what is believed to be the 
- first time, a major union will make job satisfaction a contract issue. In 
anticipation of 1973 contract .negotiations the United Auto Workers has.asked 
the Chrysler Corporation to begin talks on how to "humanize" 'jobs on the 
assembly line. Also pointing in this direction is a quotation from Douglas 'A. 
Fraser, Vice President of the UAW's Chrysler Department! "Management-has de- 
veloped a sunse of social consciousness that they never had before. Even 10 
years ago, /the traditional position was that the problems of society were none 
of their concern. Well that's changed." (Johnson and Kotz, 197^, pp. Al and A12). 
One indication of that change is found in the provisions beginning to be made by 
firms like Xerox to give their people paid -leave to engage in socially relevant 
activities. Comparable commentary from management sources indicate that labor 
leaders are becoming more enlightened too. 

Characteristics of the work situations and organization. The nature of 
the work constitutes another set of factors that affect the latitude for choice. 
Continuous process industries are generally cited as examples of situations 
where schedules must be fixed in order that necessary personnel will be available 
at all times. Seniority or other criteria may be used to enable an individual 
to select a preferred shifty but otherwise options .are distinctly limited. In 
similar fashion, machine-paced work requires that a worker be available at a 
specific place at a given time for a designated period. Also, as Robert 
Middlekauff of the Ford Motor Company has connented; "Industry is basically wary 
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because it's locked into some work processes by technology that is heavily 
capitalized. It takes a lot of money to design, install, or rearrange the 
equipment and the line" .(Price, 1972, p. 34). 

On the other hand, where the task operations and the tools to perform * 
the task are under the control of a single individual, more latitude is^possible. 
The ultimate in this regard is represented by jobs that are predominately 
intellectual and creative. Here, since the individual is his own tool bag, he 
can largely determine how to budget his own time and effort. It is .also true 
that for people operating at this end of the physi|cal -intellectual activity scale 
there tends to be less distinction between-their satisfaction-seeking behavior- ' 
in work and leisure time. Related to this is the lesser concern that these 
people manifest about , how many hours they work (often greater than standard), 
while they jealously guard prerogatives to -schedule their own time as they 
think best. Indeed ,^*thi s Uiscreti on is a generally recognizable symbol of pro- 
fessional status. For these kinds af i)eople, "official" changes in work schedules 
have relatively little impact, and reduction of hours or days provides little , 
felt compensation. In fact, by increasing the gap between themselves and others, 
it may only create a feeling of added burden. , , 

Physiological and psychological performance factors a ffected by working. 
' time. Not to be overlooked, of course, are the physical and psychological 
limitations that govern scheduling of work, even though technology has" sub- 
stantially reduced human energy demands. Work days heed to be regulated by law 
and organizational self-interest to protect health, safety and efficiency. Jt 
is well established -that physiological and^psychological efficiency suffers at 
an accelerating rate as work day length passes certain limits or 'when rest and 
relaxation periods are insufficient to match the energy and attention demands 
of a given type of work. While such results are most obvious where-heavy muscular 
activity is involved, and indices of productivity loss, accidents, errors, 
sickness, absence, and the like, are easiest to measure reliably, it is safe to 
generalize that for all types of work and worker populations there are optimum 
ranges ^f time for scheduling of work that can be determined. Furthermore, it has 
been demonstrated that often the worker himself is not the best monitor of hi^ • 
schedule. He tends to respond to discomfort and recognizis reduced efficiency 
after substantial objective decrement has already occurred. 



For illustrative data we can look to Tiffin and McComiick^s text (1965, 
pp. 485-491). They indicate a paucity of data from real-life work situations that 
provide comparisons of various work schedules, but do include citations of the 
following. Kossoris, et ai.(1947) reported-^on_the_experience of 78 organiza- 
tional units in 34 manufacturing plants during World War I'l, where there had 
jbeen-chaVlges in^hours of work t^^om prewar to wartime, or from wartime to postwar 
conditions, using productivity. Injury and absenteeism- data. They found thatr 
typically, when hours exceeded 8 per day and 48 per week,. -for relatively light 
•work it topk^3"^h^urs of ^ork td^pr^duce 2 additional^ hours ^ for heavier ' 

work more than 2 hours of work, to produce or-eJReur of additional output, with 
about 8/40 as-an optimum in -terms of efficiency and absenteeism.* Injury fre- 
quencies and rates showed similar trends as hours increased. 

Figure 3, from' a re'port.of Ray> Martin and Alluisi , (1961), brings together ^ 
several reports of changes in performance in mental work (multiplication) con- 
tinuous, over •12-hour periods that show various rates of decline. 




Hours of continuous performoncc 



Figure 3. Changes in perfornwince on' a mental multiplication 
task during 12 hours of continuous work. Data based on 
studies by Arai (1912), and Huxtable, et.ai. (1946), and 
others as summarized by ^ Ray, Martin, and Alluisi (1961) 

In a physically more demanding activity similar curves are provided, for 
vehicle driving by Herbert and Jaynes (1964) who measured differences In per- 
'formance on four driving skill tests after periods of 1, 3, 7 and 9 hours 
(Figure 4). ■ . 
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-Hours of driving 

Figure 4. C^ianges in performance on a combination of four 
driving .tests as related to hours of vehicle driving. The 
scores are z-scores. From Herbert and Jaynes (1964). 

Some inferences oh possible outcomes if work is compartmentalized into 
smaller units of time may be extrapolated^^from data on the'affects of rest 
pauses on. performance, as in the case of Figure 5, from an early study by Farmer 
and Bevington (1922). This figure is also useful in demonstrating the "warm-up" 
phase at the beginning of'a-work period before peak ^efficiency is attained. 
As duration of work periods is reduced, warm-up becomes a proportionately greater 
component of total productivity. ' • 
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Figure 5. Effect of rest pauses on production for a typical 
, industrial job. From Farmer and Bevington (1922). 



- ' It is also possible to think .in terms of adjusting to physiologically 
determined cyclical variations of human behavior. iJe do not yet have sufficient" 
research to permit fine tuning to take place. However, once a requirement for 
such information has been established, no large technical obstacles stand in the 
way of obtaining it. The Omi Railway Company of Japan, for instance, claims that' 
a one-third drop in bus and taxi driver accidents was brought about through ' 
studies. of each man and his lunar cycle and adjusting routes and schedules 
accordingly (Ramey, 1972, p. 11). Behavioral concommitants of the female menstrual 
cycle are common knowledge and the subject of quite a bit of research. Evidence 
of similar male cycles ha? been uncovered but less thoroughly explored (NIMH, 1970). 
A daily cycle has been taken for granted by both men and women, but has been 
largely ignored as a basis for work planning (Ramey, 1972). Several studies of ^' 
sleep periodicity suggest that there may be seasonal variations in sleeping hours^ 
(Kleitman, 1967, '^pp T86-187). But the question of the relationship of these 
cycles, to work performance also needs to be looked into further. 

Overall, these findings demonstrate the desirability of taking into account 
empirical measures of performance in designing work schedule innovations appro- 
priate -to. the characterisjtcs of the work and the worker populations involved,^ 
and in conducting cost-benefit analyses of such innovations. Too often, such 
requirements have been neglected. 
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Means of a ccounting' for .satisfaction and profits . Confus"ion has been 
induced in the interpretation of .results of administrative experiments where 
organizations have failed to provide separate accounting for, the 'benefits 
^ derived from effective use of tangible resources and from the cumulative impact 
upon individual wor^-.er productivity. This confusion .has also bred controversy 
' over what should be the worker's*fair share of the gains obtained. 

Business management,. like labor unions, has tended' to regard its interests 
•^ as .being most directly involved at the wprk site, where the relation between 
energy and talent of .employees and the productivity .and profitability of the 
enterprise is most apparent. .It is also the- pi ace whete the employment bt human 
and material "resources :in different ways can have significant bearing upon the 
relation between cost and-,benefits. Greater flexibility in the use of time, 
space, equipment, mater^a-ls, and people opens up^.the^possibility for increased 
business earnings. Thus, for example, we have seen that the current initiatives ' 
for a four-day, 40 hour week, and other variations", has come mostly from executives 
who. have seen possibilities for profit through improving the use of their facili- 
ties and reducing their overhead. " Those'J<inds of profitability prospects can 
pretty well be forecast in advance, when contemplating experiments with new work 
weeks. Assumptions about increased productivity, generated by better employee 
• , morale and motivation, are more speculative. As reflected in Chapter III, not 
much hard data has- been generated through research on this subject, and such as 
now exists does nof^meveal any startling difference in level of- productivity 
between the new and the old work week. 

It should be made explicit that worker satisfaction can be regarded as a 
^ criterion of 'effectiveness for the changes instituted, but this criterion must ' 
be, considered separately on- jts own merits. The relationship- between satisfaction 
and productivity is more often talked about than demonstrated (Katzell, Barrett, 
& Parker; Ferguson, 1958; Brayfield & Crockett i 1955; Vris, 1971). the attribu- 
tion of an actual increase in individual productivity to higher morale needs to 
be handled cautiously. 

» 

Novelty frequently serves as a stimulus for temporary behavior modification. 
It is. not unusual that as the novelty diminishes, the truth is unveiled that the 
change itself was impotent. During the past year or so, many glib .generalizations 
have accompanied introduction of plans for four-day weeks and other variations. 
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Without provision for careful specification, planning, and analysis of results, 
it is difficult to establish which generalizations are supportable. Also, 
structural characteristics of time, space, place, pace, and organization of 
work, often leave little or no room for chWges in an individual's work behavior. 
The unaltered demands of the situation; often nulljfy efforts aimed to alter 
the worker's motivation and behavior. Disillusionment may set in when short- 
^ term success is followed by long-term failure. The baby may be tossed out with 
the bath water, for lack of ability to discriminate. between what is beneficial 
and what is not, thus losing the opportunity to fully exploit the real benefits 
that may exist.^ / ^ 

To the foregoing are added the-^constraints resulting from those factors 
which are external to the work site. One must consider such interdependent 
factors as transportation^ housing,: population distribution, activity schedules 
. of others in the family and in- other groups, locally and in the society at large, 
as'^well as the full range of organized and personalized leisure time activities. _ 
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Chapter VI 

• ' * » 

. _ ROLES OF BUSINESS, LABOR, GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL. INSTITUTIONS 

Shared and Conflicting Plans. Purposes and Values ' 

.- J Representatives of trade unions; employers, public authorities and other 
social institutions are most likely to be consistent and unanimous in expressing 
the conviction that patterns of woVking time should be so organized that the 
individual worker ultimately derives vthe maximum possible- benefits. However, 
similar agreement is not likely to be found among. them as -to what constitutes a 
benefit and as to' the best means of realizing the goal of maximization. Proposals 
for reforms and changes in practice in-various fields involved fall within the' • 
jurisdiction of a variety of government agencies and other institutions concerned 
with economic planning, manpower planning, labor problems, education, social 
security, trade associations, labor organizations, et al. There are few points 
at which an overall assessment of the problems can be made, "and where broad and 
balanced policies can be worked out. 

' Theoretically, the central point of consideration is. the national budget. 
However, the budget is, at least initially,.made up out of submissions made by 
different agencies. . The preparation of the budget is scarcely an appropriate 
time ito bring together aspects of policy affecting flexibility in working' 1 if ej^ 
so many other more" important issues are usually involved. Problems of relative 
priority in social'policy arise mainly when overall budget cuts are required; ' 
the object then is not to proinpte social reform but to secure the maximum cuts 
with the least political and administrative trouble. Further, budget discussions 
have little influence on choices made in the course of collective bargaining 

.(Evans, 1971)." 

*. ■. 

Thus, it would appear that to effect fundamental change, jt would be 
necessary to make flexibility an explicit goal of policy, specifically defined 
within a-national context, with an organizational structure establ i shed" to guide 
implementation. Such conditions would be more favorable for the development of 
the needed conceptual models and methods of policy fo_rmulation. An illustration 
of a somewhat related experiment in which the aim is to present overall .costs of 
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a compVex of social programs js'the "Social Budget" of the Federal Government 
of Germany (1970). Perhaps, someday, ministries of "leisure and life quality" 
will come into being alongside- of mijiistries of labor. 

In this .connection, it is interesting to note a distinct difference that 
exists in Europe and the United States. As contrasted to the situation here, 
in almost every country of Europe, regardless of political or economic philosophy, 
there are maintained- research centers'on leisure. These serve to feed data to . 
government or private sectors on such matters as tourism, mass media or adult 
education; and to. -proyide broad interpretations of what industrialization, more 
free time7 rising affluence, urbanization, television, motor. cars, and higher 
aspirations^t literacy., mean tr the, future, of .their societies. -Even at the 
university level -in the. United States prpgramma tic 'study of these issues is rare 
(Kaplan,' 1970b). Only a few schools like the University of South Florida. and • 
the University of Michigan have given them some degree of focussed attention. 

Movement toward controlling and reducing hours has most generally been -. 
spearheaded by the labor movement. Collective bargain,ing between union and 
management has usually been *he process through which chapge- has beeiTilfitiafed 
and the definitions "of norms for the length and pattern of working time have 
been established. Participation by dovernment as the representative of the larger 
public interest has usually come later, through- legislation and regulation, to 
maintain a reasonaSle- balance- of power among-the principal parties, to improve 
the bargaining-process, to protect the 'publicT interest, and to'conv^rt emerging 
norms into standards, and to apply them more broadly in sectors of the economy • 
where collective bargaining is weak, nonexistent, or inapplicable. 

' The more flexibile policy toward working hours that seems to be taking 
shape affects all cdncerried—public authorities, trade unions, employers, and 
social institutions. Each of these inclines to-approach policy changes from a 
different standpoint. Not only ar.e new positions and problems generated, but 
new roles, goals, and organizational structures come into being. 

Many employers stand to benefit from a more' optimal utilization of timer 
space, and equipment. Certain empl&yel^s see no benefits because production 
schedules appear to be optimized noW. Yet, even for these jobs there continue 
to be pressures to reduce the .length". of the work week from the workers themselves. 



especially the younger workers, who may be more inclined than their parents to 
take their share of progress in terms of more free time (Zagoria. 1972). 

Merely reducing time of exposure .to work that is basically unpleasant, 
represents superficial treatnent, of symptoms-offerings pacifier as paracea. 
It miy be- in thci'' best interests for employers to more fully explore^ways to 
enhance fulfillment that the work itself affords. As Herzberg's research suggests, 
the actual work itself is the most jotent determiner of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction (Herzberg. Mausner. & Snyderman. 1959). As free time increases and offers 
a greater range of more psychologically rewardi^g-activi ties." there may well be 
an enhancement of the .contrast between work and leisure to the increasing dis- 
advantage of motiyatioj) associated with work.. Greater experimentation with more 
flexible working hours ma^f also be. iji:prder to Veduce time and. error in planning - 
work .scheduling and to 'provide better guidelines to more optimally conciliate 
the individual's and management's goals. - Comforrand attractiveness of the work- 
ing environment' and compatibility with colleagues may assume more value for 
anployees as basic physical need satlsfiers and economic security become available 
to more people. So. -it may rrake a great deal of sense for employers to look for 
ways to tailor their working hour policies to-be more flexible. For. if they can 
improve the match between the individual's preferred and^qr peak efficiency 
periods and his time on- the- job.. they 'may be able to increase satisfaction and 
le^^el of performance. Some emplbyers are serious about doing these- things, as our 
earlier reviews of compacted schedufing and of flexi-time, or gliding work time 
have shown. ' • 

We have previously -pointed to indications that further work time reductions 
'may not. be accompanied by increased productivity as much as in the past. To the 
extent .that working hours approach a stabilized plateau, absolute time at work is 
removed as a variable available to influence motivation or as an item fqr 
negotiation. Hence, mbfe prominence may becflhe attached to such matters as the 
arrangement of working hours arid to 'benefits that are' realized during leisure 
hours. ^ , . 

that unlimited industrial growth and more consumer- ^oods is, a requirement 
for the good life is being increasingly questioned.. If this attitude takes hold, 
the influence of still another common^ incentive "may be lessened. 



'If s,uch prevailing assumptions become radically altered, new incentives 
may have to be invented to fit new life styles. 

Changing Populations and Motivations . ' - 

Becaiise of the historical background of;the labor movement and its 
philosophical underpinning, there is a tendency to' stereotype thinking in the 
image of the blue-collar worker in trades and industries that have been most 
prominently the subject of collective bargaining by union an(tjia.nagement and of 
wages-and hours laws. By the end -of the century, the population curve for blue- 
pollar workers may follow the path^f or agricultural workers; "indeed, the.^entire 
area of blue-collar work may, by then have diminished so greatly that the term 
will lo^ its sociological meaning as new categories, more -appropriate to the 
division- of the new labor force, are established" (Bell, 1972, p. 165). It is - 
among the white-collar employees that unionization is currently experiencing the 
most rapid growth in business and government. Professional and technological 
occupations are becoming open to organization for collective bargaining purposes, 
often by having professional associations transformed to take .on union-like 
objectives and' functions. ' . — 

The nature of the working population is far from^ homogeneous.^ It is be- 
coming ever more 'specialized and differentiated in the^types-^f work perfonridd 

• and in the range of -tangible and psychological needs and* the values represented 
among its membership (Dubin, 1972), including the membership of ^labor organisations 
Hence, the appeals, values, and techniques of motivation that guided management 
and labor union leadershlp.in ah earlier era are now subject to challenge in^b'oth 
constituencies. Irf' order to eff^ectively appeal to membership with quite different 
characteristics and backgrounds of experience, they need to fit -new sitiTational 
contexts » Greater diversity in the makeup of the society at large creates even 

^greater complexity, and demands, that the adaptive capabi-Vities of our social, 
political, and economic institutions be designed to keep pace with continually 
acceVerating change. . ' 

A large, bureaucratized organizatio.i, whether a part of government, business 
or labor, that is sluggish in its response to individual demands upon it, tends to 
lose its credibility as an agent for personal and public satisfaction.^ Such 
bureaucracies tend to become alienated from their sources of membership support 
and come to be lumped together as self-serving groups. 
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When discussing^the parts that government, management and labor organiza- 
tions play, the role of workers, not alone as members but as individual partici- 
pants, cannot be neglected. Policies that directly or indirectly define the 
participant role of individual enipToyees can be significant determinants of the 
preferences expressed and the choices made by them, and of how effectively such 
policies can be implemented. Imposed changes are likely to be received with more 
resistance than those which people feel they had some role in shaping. 

Examples' of difference are to be seen in the approaches taken by the AFL- 
QIO and the UAW to consideration of the 4/40 week. The leaders of the AFL-CIO 
have expriessed-adamant opposition based upon the views of the elected officer^s;, 
rooted in defense of the eigh>hour da^ (U.S. Department of Labor, 1971;). The 
UAW took the position, formalized in an agreement with the Chrysler Corporation, 
^that it was willing to engage in joint study of the possibility, with the proviso 
that any resulting proposal would have to be sanctioned by at least two-t;hirds 
Of the union members at the outset and^again at the end of a trial period. It 
was^felt that the potential changes In life patterns could be very prjofound. 
Therefore, a one-time majority vote would be an unfair and insufficient commitment 
to make a new plan^work. 

Most of the management initiated plans for the four-day week have sought 
some degree of prior consultation with employees. However, as we have reported, 
most such initiatives have occurred in relatively small organizational units en- 
gaged in office and light industrial work, in non-unjon establishments. 

"A .satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior." Maslow made this*poiat 
in his theoretlca^-^exposition'^of the "hierarchy of needs" ( 'laslow, 1964).. It 
has significance here by pointing out that as basic requirements of food, clothing 
shelter, health, ajid safety are increasingly assured, the threats to survival 
and seturity that" impelled people to join together, as in labor unions, to gain 
strength and security in the conflict with industrial power may now appear to be 
diminished; though by no means is the mlllenium. at .hand. Thus, adversary 
relationships of labor and management as the primary means to Improve the welfare 
of the laboring man may come to have less relevance. 

Technology continues to displace jobs where major physical stress is in- 
volved. Phybiological fatigue and accompanying performance decrement or safety 

hazard have certainly not been erased, but now apply in a decreasing proportion 
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of situations. The professional and technical 'groups are becoming the cen^tral 
ones in society (Bell, 1972, p* 172). Now, employees who are better educated, 
are more likely than in the past to expect to reach personally fulfilling goals 
through their work and leisure activity, and less likely to be dominated by 
reactipns to the threat of pain, discomfort, and insecurity. v-FollowIng Maslow's 
model, as needs for security and safety are more nearly satisfied, the needs for 
belongingness, esteeni and self-actualization come increasingly to the fore as 
motivators, of behavior. 

New Patterns of foles and Relationships for Social Institutions 

'the evolution of modern management science will ultimately allow every 
single individual to be taken into full account in th^ evolution of social 
planning." This potential and goal was e>cpfessed by Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
when serving ar'^ritish' Minister of Technology (Schlesinger, 1971, p. 80). " 

' " Trend:> of relationships that may contribute to the realization of viable 
policies and beneficial consequences for all parties concerned under foreseeable 
changing circumstances, must focus upon increasing their ability to share a 
common understanding of constructive goals, objectives, purposes, and values; 
arid of the nfeans to create an improved human society. No doubt, an approach 
whj.h features much gr-eater individualization of aspiration and life management 
may severely tax organized management and organized labor's ingenuity and 
adaptability. However, new tools aif^e available to help with these problems. 
So, for example, the computers used to cohtrolMogi sties and' work processes in 
the factory and the class assignments for schools have equerVpotential for adding 
flexibility to' scheduling of work assignments. That .is, just as hundreds of 
options and -thousands of choice combinations can be put into an automobile on the 
assembly line, so can programming now be accomplished that match people in a re- 
source-pool with known interests, abilities, and time periods available to work, 
-with the requirements of work to be accomplished over a great range of tasks and 
time periods. 

Given this kind' of management tool , new ideas such as those advanced by 
^ Einar Mohn, Vice President of the Teamsters Union, at the White House Conference 
on the "Industrial World Ahead," take on credibility (Molin, 1972). 
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Mohn rhakes the case that our institutfions must change to accommodate more 
sophisticated systems for continually reeducating people and for redesigning^ their 
career plans; and they must change to accommodate the flexible scheduling modern 
living requires. Furthermore, his argument goes, there is nothing sacrosanct 
about the 40-hour week whether completed ^n^five or four or seven days; nor is 
there anything inherently right or-wrong^wi th a 42 or 46 or 60 hour week— or a 
37, 32 or 10 hour week—as long as he can perform effectively on the job. Neither 
does there need to be an obligation that all one's work take place at one site. 
All people do not have the same needs. Though both management and unions have 
preferred the cdnvtenience of a 40-hour module, ^.deviations which were difficult 
to handle until the advent of the computer are now manageable. 

So, he says, to use smaller modules in building schedules is to increase 
the variety and useful range of work^scheduling. In many industries two orVour 
hour modules could be used, permitting plant or office to operate four, five, 
six or seven days a week; and six, eight, ten, twelve, or twenty-four hours a day- 
to make best use of plant, equipment, personnel and management resources— while 
expanding options to permit a worker to fit his job time to his family, community, 
and other personal needs and interests, and to alter thi,§ pattern at different 
stages in life. By 1990, he forecasts, .in a free enterprise system such modular 
systems will come about. ' - 

Robert Kahn» in a paper commissioned by the "Work in AmericT' task force, 
has blueprinted a modular system to suffuse even lower-level jobs with the flexi- 
bility of professional jobs. 

He would break down the work day into units (modules) that 
represenlxthe smallest allocation of time on a given task 
that IS sufficient to be economically and psychologically 
meaningful. Workers could allocate their time as they saw 
fit—working a two hour module on one task, the next two hours 
on another task, etc. The modules would provide variety and 
a chance to learn other tasks. They would-also facilitate 
the scheduling of one's work to meet personal needs (child 
care, schooling) and would open up needed, part-time employ- 
ment. One could also accumulate work credits in order to 
earn a sabbatical . V Kahn posits that the benefits from the 
* experiment might be the improved self-esteem, self-develop- 

ment, and mental, and^-physical health of the worker, and 
higher productivity for the organization. To what extent 
the costs of the experiment would reduce or~off-set the 
gains could only be determined by trial and evaluation. 
(O'Toole et aK, 1972, p. 97). \ ^ 
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It is very difficult to legislate flexibility. As witness recent effort^- 
to amend restrictions built into federal and state wages and hours laws;' 
to make- possible new patterns of working time, and the long struggle that has 
accompanied the constitutional amendment giving equal rights and obligations to 
women. Laws and regulations more often tend to circums<:r1be than to:expand options 
available to the individual. One role in which government can most immedia.tely 
take the lead is that whicji involves support of the research necessary to fill the 
gaps in understanding: of how individuals, at different levels and in different 
sectors of the society, perceive and evaluate alternative choices »for allotment 
of theij; time and energies to paid work, to public service, to. education, to 
recreation, and to maintenance activities;- to how thes'e ^perceptions are generated 
and modified in the course of life; and to how people can be better prepared to 
make satisfying choices on an individual basis that still are consonant with the 
goals and needs of society at large. This is an accustomed role for government 
as the party responsible for the creation of general policy that newly emer^^ing 
problems require, and' that embrace the welfare of more than a single faction. 
It would also appear that as more free time and flexible patterns of time utiliza- 
tion decrease the dominance of work as a central factor in life and give more 
opportunity for higher level needs to be fulfilled in nonwork activities, govern- 
ments^' role and influence in continuing education and re'creational spheres will 
grow. "Despite difficulties, government will be challenged to develop new policy 
instrumentalities that exert positive force" to make flexibility a*working principle 
in society. ^ — • 

If our educational systems, coordinated with the world of work, can^enuinely 
serve as institutions for "lifetime learning," there is potential for increasing 
flexibility, mobility and the psychological richness of lives several-fold. 

The concept of continuous education has been very well expressed by 
Herbert Striner (1972): 

Individuals will look to an education as the key to 
unlocking a continuously interesting life experience.... 
Increasingly, individualis will begin to seek out the 
means of moving from one type of work Involvement to 
another.... In our .inevitable move toward-a lifetime 
continuing eliucation progcam, there is necessity for 
complete subsidization'^of the program, including 
economic support to workers and thelrfamilies , so that ^ 
they may live according to^condltions associated with 
' thsir normal economic situation even while in education 
and training programs (pp. 8-9). 
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Striner (1972) urges the establishment of a "National Economic Security Fund," • 
somewhat like a system in effect in West Germany, integrated with existing un- 
employment insurance funds, and supported by modest augmentation of ^gin^tributiojis 
to those funds. This fund would permit one percent of the labor fo7ce to be 
engaged in the "self-renewal program" at any given point, for periods up to two 
years. Using unemployment insurance funds only for payment of benefits to the 
unemployed, he regards as ardhaic. Such a program, Striner points out, v^uld 
accept the proposition that a nation; profits by providing the financial means 
to encourage adults to pursue continuing education and training as the*means for 
remaining employed' or moving into a better paying, skill . Thus, we woujd provide 
higher income tax payments instead of higher costs of welfare or unemployeifient 
insurance; create* instead of waste human resources; and motivate continuing 
purposeful development instead of endless, cos tly> symptomatic treatment, too 
little and too late; of stagnation,'^emoralization and despair. 

In a society of constant change, large numbers .of 
people who remain frozen in their value systems or 
ways of seeing things become a retarding- force in 
that society. Likewise, in, an economy which is 
based upon technological changes, where the rate of 
change is of importance, ,the ^presence of a large 
number of adults whose inadequate lev^el of education 
or training freezes them but of the new economy also 
becomes a retarding force in the economy (p. vii). 

Thus, both humanistic and vocationally oriented learning must be included 

and all levels and classes Jn the population must be provided for, as technological 

change and free time grow-hand-in-hand. Striner's close observations of Denmark, 

France and West Germany, provide examples of programs already in being in which 

close collaboration exists between labor, management, government, and other , 

institutions to attain these ends. > 

For ins1:ance, as recently ."rported by the O.E.C.D., in France, new 
legislation provides a right to e^bsence from work for the purpose of training, 
and a governmental commission was appointed to examine new formulas for flexible 
hours of work and other forms of time allocation. In Germany, government and 
unions are discussing ^provisions for educational leave and flexible retirement 

*It has been estimated that the cost of 500,000 workers partial patina per year 
could be met by a 0J5% payroll tax (shared by employer and employee) on wages 
up to $9,000, added to present unemployment insurance taxes (O'Toole, ^t al., 
1972, p. 104). 
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age; In Sweden, A Royal Conmi'ssion has reported on financial arrangements for 
a generalized system of recurrent educatiorrThyresponse to a trade-union proposal 
for equalization- of educational opportunities for adult workers and former 
participants in higher education. Educational leave is aUo on the agenda of 
the International Labor Office. ! 

As adult education becomes a more complete and fully i ntegrated--"component" 
of our learning systems, one may expect some differences to take shape in the 
earlier phases of education as, a consequence. At present, we may tend to overload-* 
the^oung because they are considered to be acquiring "supplies" Tor a lifetime 
(Rasmussen,. 1970). As a consequence, requirements for- "credentials" tend to 
mount. beyond what real changes in work demands- would seem to justify in many 
instances (O'Toole, et alL. ,- ,1972,. pp. 108-112). If, instead, we think in terms- 
of jjeribdic overhaul and replenishment, we face new opportunities for reducing 
the perishability of our educational .products;- for /educing- unrealistic, expecta- 
tions; for increasing relevance, motivation and fulfillment, and for reducing 
people's sensations that they are- forever the prisoners of their early history. 
John Gardner's (1964) vision of self -renewal then can be expanded to embrace the 
multitude instead of the select few. • 

The impact of new patterns upon other social institutions probably can be 
large and potentially beneficial. People who value self-actualization tend to 
gravitate towards., working upon society's problems. Thus, more time and more em- 
phasis may be given to community projects. There may be an upsurge in church 
attendance and participation. There may be more people who will participate in 
the education of their own children,. both through public and pnlvate'means. There 
may be an opportunity for strengthening of family ties (Poor, 1970). But, while 
-many jokes have been made on the subject. It is nonetheless true that if husband 
and wife and other family members have less working time and have to spend more 
waking time together, then proportionate effort probably needs to be given to . 
learning to live together harmoniously, if that opportunity is to become reality. 

Local governments may try. to channel the energy, which some surveys 
(Gallup, 1963) show, is waiting to be contributed by organizing task forces of 
unpaid citizens who desire to use their talents for-betterment of their community. 
In„r.ecent yaars, volunteerism has been made an explicit part of national aAliinis- 
tration programs under both parties. , , 
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It would seem'that local governments, social institutions, and even 
employers should support policies that encourage training of people so that 
they can volunteer their time and talents effectively (Mayo, 1963). However, 
as volunteerism grows, the problems of managing voluntary organizations become 
not much 'diTferent than for those who pay their workers. If other, persona; f ul- 
fillment. needs are not met, the volunteer programs falter. As 'a Matter of fact, 
since participants are far less obliged to^stay with a voluntary organization, 
a~ premium is placed upon managerial talent that sustains interest and motivation 
to work. 

Mn the Maslow, hierarchy, belpngingness, esteem and actualization become 
the predominant bases o'f"nioti\^ation in such situatio.is. It should be noted that 
voluntary association groups have frequently. provided a channel for attaining 
status and esteem not open to a- person in his job. Entry and upward mobility were 
more open because fewer formal eligibility prerequisites applied. The truck, 
driver who can be a Boy Scout leader climbs a few rungs on the ladder of status. 
Labor unions and political parties, are frequently pointed to as examples. . However, 
with growth, such associations tend to become more bureaucratic and their modus 
operandi more professional. To the extent that this happens, the range! of options 
for participation and personal growth through volunteer associations will be con- 
stricted—society will become that much less open. To be sure, more paid positions 
come into bein^.in this way. But, if one equates increased opportunity to involve 
one's self in a greater varietyjf participant roles in society with enrichment 
of one's life, then one must"urge that deliberate thought to be given to how to 
preserve and expand those opportunities as niore people have more time and inclina- 
tion to seek them out. . . - 



Influences of Flexible Patterns in the Labor Market 



A frequent question is what might be the impact of new flexibility of 
working-time upon stabilizing the labor market? Stability can have several 
meanings. The conventional one that is applied in this context refers to lack 
of sharp fluctations in the level of employment and unemployment within an economic 
system. Here stability is not regarded as synonymous with immobility (lack of 
intrasystem movement of workers between employers). 

Manpower policy can operate in conjunction with more flexible work 
schedules to help regularize production and employment,. It would seem that such 
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flexibility would provide more potential for resilient adjustment to a moderate 
range of growth and shrinkage of the job market, particularly of a local or 
temporary sort. 

-The alternatives should be expanded beyond the dichotomy of work or 
welfare. For example, special inducements might be offered when signs of slack 
economy appeared for people to make use of free time for general education, or , 
for special training to equip them for better 'employment with, their present^ - 
employer, or to facilitate transition to employment of a different kinder at 
a different location. Such inducements might also be used to brijg. about shifts 
in the scheduling of time off to acconlhodate to variations in business without 
net reduction^of work and earnings. These inducements may be more effective under 
certain conditions than others. For example, if th^ee days off were scheduled 
in a work week, one day devoted to training might be .relatively attractive, be- 
cause two free days would remain. 

There is evidence that for many employers, a large dividend Accrues a 
greater range of production, scheduling, work programming* and placement adjust- 
ments (Poor, 1970, p. 31). This smoothing effect available to management should 
contribute to less layoff ,' slow-downs, absenteeism, and work stoppages. Greater 
flexibility within and between organizations also opens up the job market to 
women who "only desire to work when their children are at school, older individuals 
who can. work efficiently only a few days a week or a few hours a -day, and handi- 
capped workers who are constrained by such^hings as available transportation or 
-fatigue. As mentioned,, turnover intffficiencies may be reduced, since the less 
attractive jobs may. be more tolerable when they can be approached from a pattern 
more optimal from the individual's point of view. In this regard, for example. 
United Auto Workers official Nelson Jack Edwards has advocated that employees 
be given the right to declare which days of the week they wish to work as a way 
of reducing absenteeism and making possible better planning (Zagoria, 1972). 

It has been projected that new job markets will be created as people who 
have more time to engage in recreational activities, education, and other leisure 
time pursuits, create new demands for goods and services. For example, the 
Department of Conmerce .reports tTiat annually recreation now takes around $28 
billion,, or 6.2X of consumer expenditures ,>nd Peter J. Enderlin sees a 1% annual- 
growth for lei sure-related -goods and services in this decade (Kaplan, 1971). _ 
However, an increasing proprotion of the newly created jobs are in service 
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occupations, which have relatively low potential for improvement in productivity 
as compared^to manufacturing.' Consequently, in this trend there may be a 
built-in trake upon the growth of the economy that ultimately sets a ceiling 
upon the' increases in leisure time that can be sustained by further net increases 
in per capita productivity. ' 

'It has been pointed out that one effkt of flexibility in working hours is 
to allow more people to hold more jobs. Most statistical surveys in the U.S. 

Jiave indicated that about. 5% of the working force holds a second job (Moore & 
Hedges, 1971, p. 7), but a recent survey indicates that this value is now around 10% 

'tSeashore & Barnowe, 1971, p. 210). It has been suggested that the result of 
more flexible 'working hours will result in a "moonlighting" rate of 20 to 25%, 
which is the rate TfP Akron, Ohio, where a six-hour, six-day shift 'has been used 
for years in the rubber plants (Ginsberg & Bergmann, 1957). One reaction is 
to regard this as a positive effect, when one can assume enough jobs available" 
for people who want extra work (Samuelson, 1970, p. 8). And, from a self-fulfill- 
ment standpoint, it seems that the best pplicy would be to regard It as a long- 
range benefit. Oh the other hand, this can operate to "reduce the number of people 
who have jobs when jobs are scarce, unless some form of regulatory intervention 
takes place. The advantages of better integration of policies among employers 
to accommodate more flexible patterns that include more part-time and extra-time 
work can be more fully explored. 

Joint planning by a groUp of employers in a given geographic area, perhaps 
coordinated with unions and assisted by a government agency, could contribute 
to employment stability. Pooled Information about people who are seeking jtiore 
work- and positions open to them, couldtbe part of a clearinghouse operation on 
a continuing basis. A private or public agency could perform that function-. 
The key feature-of this kind of mechanism, that distinguishes it from public 
employment services and., the private agencies that specialize in providing part- 
time help, is the positive planning aspect tfet would aim to optimize advantages 
for employers and employees on a broader basis than could be provided within a 
single firm. It might even prove to' be desirable, for instance, to have more 
.people employed.;by/two or more firms on a permanent basis. For employers this 
would be useful particularly with special skills in short supply. The individual, 
in a combination of part-time jobs might find a set.'of psychological satisfactions 
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not available in any one job, on^certain disadvantages of one position might be 
compensated by the other position. Mohn's (1972) ideas about a two or four-hour 
work module system offer intriguing possibilities here. Counseling could be 
improved, better intelligence on impending surpluses and shortages could be de- ' 
veloped, common trainirig requirements could be jointly served, and most generally, 
manpower utilization that takes into, account individual as well as employer and ^ 
community needs and preferences could b? improved. Potential ^savings, exist from 
reduction'Of trial -andrerror job hunting and hiring, and duplication of efforts. 
Tb&-benefits for such coordinated, activity are likely to be greater for small and 
moderate size businesses. The corporations with large pools of personnel are more 
self-sufficient. They can .provide more varied opportunities .and can tap more 
varied talents within their. own domain* 

No doubt some anxiousness will be generated that this proposal would 
increase the amount of needless movement. Perhaps some people would be tempted 
to try out the machinery, particularly during early stages of development. How- 
ever, whefn more openness of information and choice exists, personnel may be more 
inclined to stay put once they find ajcomfcrtableifit, because there is* less need 
to actually move in order to learn arid- try out the alternatives that exist else- 
where. * • 

Certainly, this kind^of collective action is not without problems. The 
essentials of personnel management and industrial relations are unaltered, and 
coordination among independ>nt businesses adds a dimension ^tress. ; One example 
thaj^can be envisioned. would be the problem imposed inHefining overtime. When/ 
a person works niore than the standard :day for one employer, it is clear that he 
earns overtin^e; and when he "moonlights," dding the same Work elsftifhere; he gets 
only the standard pay rate. A temptation may exist for employers to make trade- 
offs of people to save overtime. On the other hand, where a central clearinghouse 
exists, serving a number of employerT, the union may argue for overtime whenever 
the cumulative total of work-texceeds the standard day^'oFweek, regardless of how 
many employers are involved. Another problem that would have to be .dealt with 
would be' that of making pensions, vacation and other fringe benefits more com- 
parable and transferable as vested rights and credits of the individual. 

The final impact of moonlighting upon the job market will depend upon a 
host of factors, many of which will be directly tied to the economic state of 
health at each point in time. However, from a long-range policy standpoint, it 
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does not appear sound to assume that greater flexibility of working hours will 
necessarily create a less stable labor markets Much depends upon whether certain 
predictions regarding the number of people who will adopt a self-actualization 
value during the next 20 years is correct (Mitchell & Baird, 1969). These fore- 
casts see- more people participating as consumersVthUs keeping the' goods and 
services ris'ing* while an increasing number of .people are willing to trade earn- 
ings opportunities for free time. The net result wou7d be that the numberl5f — ; 
people who decide to take a second job or to work longer would be less than might 
be expected from extrapolations based upon our current value system; 

Inferred \\ere is the projection that, on the average,, those whose^cqnomic 
needs iaire greatest will be* most likely to use available time to add to Income; 
but' thatthose whose, earnings, savings and security benefits suffice to meet their 
perceived needs will be less inclined to do so« If validated, this assumption 
would see a long-term trend toward. an economic balance with less distinction 
between "rich" and "poor," since the lower income group? would rise to acceptable 
^life quality levels^ .while those who have attained a reasonable comfort and 
security level will be less acqulsltlve'ljr^ntotivated and would be competing less 
for available jobs, ^his would represent* a reversal of historical* trends which 
*show increasing gaps between "rich" and "poori" even as^ the average income level * 
increases*. This idealized model has much to recommend it as a goal, but, so far, 
supporting empirical facts are missing. 
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. Chapter VII 
RESEARCH NEEDED IN SUPPORT OF FUTURE POLICY AND PLANNING 



, Within the several contexts under discussion, in the previous sections 
of this report questions have been raised, without much elaboration, and gaps in 
knowledge, information, and theory have been pointed out. 

Now we will* wove toward ifibTe5?u11y articulatina what, at this juncture,. ' 
appear to' be the. most essential aspscls or research required in order to support 
Jihe deveTopifient^f plans and pdliciesj.in.the more important problem areas that 
have been identified; We will- introduce considieration of these matters with 
discussions of some general issues of coordination and •perspective, arid then 
present ideas for specific research. v,-- 

^■ l^ecessary Coordlnatfon of Measures at Various Levels 

The goals of which we speak, Involving Increased flexibility and better use 
of work and free time, are still a considerable distance from extensive realiza- 
tion, even In the advanced Industrial ,riat1\)ns.^ But the direction for movement can 
be seen fairly clearly. In some countries* approximations of useful models do 
. already exist. Within the/edntext-of a free society, man?igement, labor and govern 
ment are jointly .engaged In continual "analysis, eyaluatioR, and planning that 
encompass values and objectives for a broad spectrum of life activities. The re- 
quirements for a- concerted' approach become ever more obvious. 

Examinatipn of the quality of working life has 
* " not been fashionafele over the past twenty-five' 
years. Instead, we' have been preoccupied with 
. the mirage of Jjeisure and^^he bogey o< tech- 
nology. ■Unfortunately,* the problems confronting 
^i-ociety do .n-5t follow intellectual fashion. 
^ Confronting us is^ the need to accept, as- a ^ 

natiohaT goal, bo*th puBlic ind private responsi- 
* \ *"bility for the quality of working life in all 



of productive society, particularly in facing 
the transition into the ppst-lndus^trial era, if 
we are to develop useful social policy in the 
U.S^and devise workable responses to problems 
(Davis, lSf72).. 
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Not only do we face a need for improved data and methods of research and 
analysis; we must also re-examine many long accepted- premises. Our frame of 
reference has to, shift from a. rath'erjiarrow concentration upon conditions of em- 
ployment to the. more global perspectivejitibracing. tlie qual|;ty..of life. Such a 
shift multiplies the number of variablerwith which we havfe to be concerned and 
the complexity of the interactions that enter into atjtempts to define the problems 
overall;, and then to subdivide and organize attacks upon these proble^ in ways 
that permit' us to cojje with them in the formulation of meaningful and worJcable 
plans and policies. '. ' . 

— - Changes that are instituted in the pattern of work and .Vei sure life- have, 
gc^at .impact .upon, and are .greatly affected-by.ot^her" major developments in the. 
wpr1#a'rouna us. Miny examples have. already^been ciwd. A few may be sihgl'ed 
out here'^or special mention. . . . ' , 

' The premise to which on-% subscribes with regard to. a nation's ability to 
provide employment opportunity does, of c^ourse, strongly influence one's attitudes 
toward the variety of patterns of work and free time. One point of view is re- 
jflected by Samuel son (1970), who says: ' 

.....there is no need to reduce- the work -week 
' . merely in order to avoid mas^ unemployment; 

The time when there was only a' certain amount 
*' _ • 'of work' to do is past. Modern knowledge of fiscal 
and -monetary policy can end for all time the 
ahiient scourge of depression and chronic unem; 

plpyment (p. 8). ^ " 

-The more tra'ditipnal view, with many adherents still .sees opportunities 
for employment as being relatively:^fixed at any given time. In this view, re- 
duction, of working hours is one' means to createmore jobs; and overtime and multi- 
plejpb holding that provides benefits to some at the expense of other workers, 
.s/iuld be discouraged-. It is, also argued. that- dislocations have local and imme- 
diate impact upon individuals., which tend to be heglected when policies are keyed 
to economic manipulations employing a statistical criterion for a.more general 
and longer term evaluation; -It"' j_ ~ _^ 

The weight given to these alternative views in the formulation of policy, 
quite naturally, will have a pervasive, effect upon the rate, direction and. magni- 
tude of change of work and leisure patterns. 

J, 
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Cross-Sectional Perspective, Among citizens of industrialized nations 
(and among the educated segments of less advantaged nations that aspire to bene- 
fit from greater industrialization); there is a radically increasing awareness and 
concern regarding the threat to quality of life, if not survival, imposed by 
contamination of the environment and the upset of ecological balances. This is 
reflected in pressures for expansion of sjpcial and legal controls irtto geographical 
and human behavior areas that hitherto have been largely ignored. 

The traditional model of ever-increasing material growth as the route to 
continuing improvement of the quality of 'life has been subject to reexamination, 
and arguments for a switch" to a steady-state economy model for the most developed 
countries are^b'eing more frequently heard (Meadows, Meadows, Randers S Behrens, 
1972). Of course, one way that total output can be controlled is to offset pro- 
ductivity increases to a planned degree by reduction of total time individuals 

devote to working^ during a lifetime. - ' 

» < 

It is not unreasonable toexpect that increasing regulation of productive ' 
enterprise and work activity that has been true in the past, in the future will 
be accompanied by comparable increases in control of non-work or leisure- time 
activities. Nor can We overlook population increase as an overlay that complicates 
all movement toward greater flexibility in the organization of work'^and leisure, 
and toward making more|£hoices in life management and style available to the 
individual. Indeed, one perspective for looking at the questions of use of free 
time is to view them as related aspects of population issues—population size, 
density, distribution, growth rate, and flow. 

Changes in population policy can also be expected to change the composition 
of the population in' several ways that will influence work and letsure patterns. 
For instance, changes in age distribution will alter the present capabilities and 
interest for different types of work and leisure. 

Likewise, as-xhanges are made that involve new- patterns and a greater 
variety of combinations of sets of working hours and work weeks in business and 
industry, the success of such experiments will be heavily dependent upon accompany- 
ing changes, to more adequately cover more days of the week and more hours of the 

« 

day, in the schedules of mass transportation, government services, retail stores, 
protective services, entertainment, cultural affairs, schools, athletic facilities 
churches, et al. Under these circumstances, progressively greater projDortions 
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of the working, force will be thus engaged and considerable adjustment will have 
to take place.. It may come to pass' that the pressure of increased population, 
particularly as it converges upon urban centers, will ultimately dictate such 
realignment in order to accotimodate the burden as society seeks to make more 
efficient use of the space and facilities it has available. As we seek to make 
specific plans for greatest benefit through constructive design of new patterns 
of work and leisure, we come face-to-face with a great many interdependencies that 
require delicately balanced and tuned policies. 

The effect of transportation conditions is one that is relatively simple 
to contemplate. The time necessary to travel between home and work and back 
again reduces the amount of free time available. A concommitant of the increase 
in affluence and standard of living has been the movement of people further from 
the work site in search of more attractive living conditions. Theoretically, 
accompanying the progressive decline in average hours of work there should have 
been more hours available during which increased disposable income could be 
channeled into leisure activities. We know that the increased length and con- 
gestion of transportation channels has eroded these gains very seriously. Con- 
sequently, many organizations (unions especially) view with misgivings experiments 
that include a ten-hour day in a four-day week, because for one reason, on a 
"portal -to-portal" basis, 12 or more hours away from home places a heavy physical 
and psychological burden upon the worker, as well as severely limiting the 
possibility of interaction during the work week with family and friends. Whether 
this. handicap can be offset by reducing weekly travel time by 20% and by the 
longer unbroken periods of time off, we do not know yet. - Nor is it predictable 
yet whether this might be counterbalanced by more urban sprawl because more 
people would choose to live further away from their work,. As a reaction to con- 
gestion in living space and on the road, public planning and initiatives of 
business firms are pushing to stagger schedules; to disperse offices and factories 
and to bring the workers.and work place closer together in new, less concentrated, 
more attractive settings. Another element that has come into the picture is 
represented by the suggestion that emerged in Boston recently that a four-day week 
- be 'instituted in order to cut down pollutants from i.utomobiles. 

*A collateral benefit of more flexible scheduling of time of work and leisure 
around the clock and throughout the year could be reduction of costs of con- 
gestion to consumers, such as premium costs of entertainment on weekends and 
vacations at peak seasons. 
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Mass transit is now being incorporated into planning in a deliberate 
attempt to recapture social initiatives that for so long have been overwhelmed 
by the pell-mell sweep of the automobile. In the San Francisco area, BART was 
unveiled in September 1972, as this country's first new rapid transit system in 
65 years. Washington is looking for its METRO to start operation in another 
couple of years* And other metropolises wait to learn how life can be affected 
by these developments • 

Even more complicated are the problems posed by the conflicting schedules 
within family and friendship groups', and with the availability of educational, 
business, and recreational facilities. The most obvious problem is that, unless 
adjustments occur simultaneously, in the economic and societal sector in which 
individuals function to provide goods and services when they are needed to people 
who are working on various schedules, the individual who is not working in "prime 
time" becomes a member of a disadvantaged minority. 

Another problem linked with greater flexibility of scheduling during night- 
time, as well as daytime, is well known to those who have been engaged in shift- 
work* If a rotation plan requires frequent reassignment of schedules, physio- 
logical and psychological readjustment and performance decrement may not be trival 
problems (Kleitman, 1967, p* 316). In each \nsta nee, there needs to be developed 
a decision as to whether a rotating shift 6r a relatively fixed shift assignment 
is best. 

Along with increasing comolexibility of patterns of working time, it seems 
fairly safe to predict that there will be more freedom of movement in employment. 
As people are given more choices in how they distribute the days and hours devoted 
to work and leisure, a psychological climate is likely to be created that also 
supports greater freedom of choice and change regarding what kind of work a per- 
son wants %o do, as well as where and for whom he wants to work. One current 
estimate is that individuals now in the American work force average 12 different 
jobs during their work life (Bosserman, 1971). If our hypothesis holds, then 
greater mobility can be expected, except as restricted by structural factors. 
Political pressures to reduce existing hindrances will probably develop. 

Inadequate individual vesting rights in private pension plans represents 
one such hindrance. In the U.S., fewer than one in 10 workers who change employers 
before their official retirement age actually get pension credits from their for- 
mer employers (Porter, 1972). 
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An original rationale for private pensions, from the employer's point of 
view, was that in return for contributing to long-term security of employees 
he would reduce turnover, and benefit from a more stabilized, skilled and ex- 
perienced manpower pool. Mobility was not a good thing from that standpoint. 
But now, less people are willing to accept that to insure security you must 
surrender mobility. More people have come to regard freedom to change jobs, 
upgrade skills, and switch from an unsatifactory to a more rewarding position, 
as a key to individual well-being (Porter, 197^). 

Pressures for "portable pensions" mount and go\<;rnment intervention can be 
expecte*d to effect the change to convertibility among private pension plans that 
usually exists in government-run social security programs (Striner,' 1967, p. 3). 
Other examples of related issues have been mentioned earlier that apply to 
vacation and other fringe benefits. 

Even these few samples are sufficient to show the necessity for coordination 
at various levels and the challenge to creative thinking that confronts policy- 
makers. 

Certainly, the choices are not clear-cut. How much individual autonomy can 
the social and economic system accept? There are undoubtedly limits to what the 
system can assimilate with regard to flexibility of schedules, diversity of 
values and life-styles and independent functioning in a self-actualizing mode. 
Such questions as these require that the structural and psychological character- 
istics affecting choices across the whole range of rigid and flexible systems be 
better understood. ^ 

A recurrent dilemma that looms is that greater flexibility of working time, 
greater avai lability' of free time, and increased mobility may have a built-in 
requirement that social -political systems develop means for greater control of 
free time activities in order that the benefits may be equitably shared by those 
who are supposed to have increased their access to them. 

An example of the problem that is already with us, in the United States, 
was the recent announcement of two major innovations in an attempt to curb over- 
crowding in the country's national parks-a computer reservation system for camp 
sites and a permit system for hikers desiring to go into wilderness areas 
( The Evening Star , Washington, D. C, March 2, 1972). 
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Daniel Bell puts this in the larger context: 

A post-industrial society., .is increasingly a 
communal society wherein public mechanisms rather 
than the market become the allocators of goods— 
and public choice, rather than individual demand, 
becomes the arbiter of services, A communal society 
by its very nature multiplies the definition of 
rights— the, rights of children, of students, of the 
poor, of minorities— and translates them into claims 
of the community. The rise of externalities— the 
effects of private actions on the commonweal— turns 
clear air, clean water, and mass transit into public 
issues and increases the need for social regulations 
and controls. The demand for higher education and 
better health necessarily expands greatly the role 
of government as f under and setter of standards. 
The need for amenities, the cry for a better quality 
of life, brings government into the arena of environ- 
ment, recreation, and culture (Bell, 1972, p. 196). 

Longitudinal Perspective . Significant changes in social, economic, political 
and individual behavior patterns and values can be expected to materialize over 
time as a result of substantial structural changes in working time and related 
activities. Preparation for these eventualities requires the incorporation of 
the long view in policy development. While some factors in the picture are al- 
ready quite clearly visible, others are quite amorphous. Long-range planning 
needs to make provision for assimilating such factors as they emerge. Continuing 
information input and feedback is essential. 

Most efforts to measure the impact of changed patterns of work upon the 
work force appear to have been rather informal and after the fact. If we are 
to better evaluate the specific effects of specific changes made to induce greater 
flexibility and freedom of individual choice, to improve organizational effective- 
ness, and to better understand underlying dynamics, then more systematic and 
reliable measurement must be instituted. "After" measures are not enough. 
"Before" measures are needed for comparison. Retrospective responses— recon- 
. struction of past observations, beliefs and attitudes— are highly fallible and 
seldom offer a convincing substitute. At present, we have very little reliable 
data on how individuals and organizations would order preferences among choices 
and schedules of work and free time activities, and what trade-offs would be 
most and least accepted. 

An example of issues that may arise is reflected in the unpublished study 
of the United Steel workers (1967) members ip the upper half of the seniority 
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list who get 13 weeks of extra paid vacation every fivs years under their contract 
with U, S. i .el. Favorable attitudes predominantly characterized those who had 
taken extended vacations (EV), and those who would shortly become eligible to do 
so. Yet, the majority said that they would rather apply the cost of EV toward 
some other benefit. Most of these wanted more flexibility^ in using the free time 
allowed; to be able to trade-off for more vacation time yearly, earlier retire- 
ment or other such options. If our society does, indeed, come to accept the 
proposition stated earlier, that we should make it possible for people "to choose 
more freely the form that the time off should- take and the uses to which it can 
be out," we see that practical implementation necessitates better information and 
more sophisticated analyses than are yet available. 

Enough time needs to be allowed for new patterns to take shape when evalua- 
ting outcomes. Furthermore, those engaged in the early experiments are literally 
out-of-step with the majority, which may often result in extremes of either 
positive or negative "halo effect." 

As for example, we have already mentioned experiments -with new forms of the 
work week in which immediate enthusiasm of employees may be more a matter of 
novelty than substance. On the other hand, there was the experience at the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, where most of the employees involved liked 
the new arrangement, with the result that even though explicit notice was given 
in, the beginning that the experiment was to run only three months, it was difficult 
for the managers of the experimental groups, some of whom may have had reser- 
vations, to resist the pressure to continue the new schedule for a longer period 
(Janetos, 1972). 

Furthermore, the effects of increasing the length of weekends on individual 
and family life may not become fully evident for years, because in the beginning, 
old habits, knowledge and values will predominate and individuals affected are 
not likely to quickly alter their life-styles. In fact, the new adjustments 
called for may cause disaffection during the transition period. Again, an example 
is found in the case of the steel workers just cited. Comparison of those 
'laiTlpl^d shortly before actually experiencing an extended vacation with those 
sampled after they had completed an EV, showed that the actual experience of an 
EV significantly improved a person's attitude toward increased leisure (United 
Steelworkers, 1967). This would seem to indicate that until people are actually 
exposed to situations in whicli more free time is put at their disposal, they will 
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have difficulty in anticipating and evaluating the uses to which it may be put. 
Beforehand, in a condition of ambiguity they may be cautious or even antagonistic. 
But after people gain experience and confidence in the use of free time (e.g., 
extended vacations at various seasons, adult education) value changes will occur 
(Kaplan, 1970b). 

Probing deeply to provide a cosmic illustration of the challenges* which 
may be ahead that require a long-term perspective, one can buijd upon a futurist 
scenario from Kahn and Wiener (1967). We advance these propositions: (a) more 
and more production is automated; (b) more means are developed to reduce hard 
work and simplify most remaining individual activities; (c) products and living 
accommodations are designed to have extended durability or economical disposability 
and replacement characteristics—increasingly service free; (d) communication 
facilities (e.g., radio, telephone, TV) make ic possiblefor most business trans- 
actions to be handled remotely (e.g., retail purchases, banking); (e) a "good'* 
standard of living is guaranteed everyone, including all kinds of non-workers; 
(f) free time is increased substantially for most people, but not much, if any, 
for managers and professionals. 

Then, those who do stimulating work, and spend more time at it, relatively 
few in numbers, may become an elite group. People may vie to become "workersV' 
because they are the one's engaged in activities that cannot be programmed. 
The "leisure class" is then at the lower end of the social scale— a radical in- 
version in the class structure is brought about by change in cultural conditioning 
and the values accorded work and leisure factors— polarity is reversed from 
Veblen's (1954) leisure class model. 

As a game between persons, social life becomes 
more difficult because political claims and social 
rights multiply, the rapidity of social change and 
shifting cultural fashion bewi'^ders the old, and the 
orientation to the future erodes the traditional 
guides and moralities of the past. Information be- 
comes a central resource, and within organizations 
a source of power. Professionalism thus becomes 
a criterion of position, but also clashes with the 
populism that is generated by the claims for more 
rights and greater participation in the society. 
If the struggle between capitalist and wff er, in 
the locus of the factory, was the hallmarK of indus- 
trial society; the clash between the professional 
and the populace, in the organization and in the 
community, is the hallmark of conflict in the post- 
industrial society (Bell, 1972, p. 167). 
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The spectre is simplified to be sure, and hence exaggerated, but it does 
pose the challenge to society to take ari acttve rather than passive stance in 
shaping policies that create new ways to add meaning, purpose, and fulfillment 
to people's lives. 

The answer does not lie solely in increasing the availability of consumer 
goods, though their incentive value is at present high for the majority. With 
mounting security and affluence, one can hypothesize a decline in the incentive 
value of consumer goods. "Is it worth it?" becomes a more frequent attitude. 
This is seen now in the discontent of middle and upper class youth. "They have 
it made," but are increasingly aimless: As a new generation of better educated 
young people populates the scene, a very different psychology and new kinds oT 
demands about the character of work are Tikely to emerge (Bell, 1972, p. 176). 
Though as yet the ultimate form is unclear, if their opportunities for participa- 
tion do not match the level of their preparation and aspiration, their alienation 
may have socially costly consequences. 

Until basic policy choices are made and the socio-economic system becomes 
restabilized in whatever new basic modes come to prevail, it is possible that 
many innovations with worthwhile potential may be discarded because they are 
evaluated in narrow perspectives against short-term criteria and not in terms of 
the longer-term model of broad scope. Of course, this assumes that policy-makers 
are willing and able, or can learn how to assume the future with sufficient con- 
fidence to at least define gross specifications of a model toward which to work, 
to assess the merits of a multiplicity of competing demands, and to make necessary 
choices and set priorities. Certainly, the task becomes no easier with the 
passage of time. ^ 

Research Needs 

The further we have pursued our explorations, the more it has become 
evident that the question production curve is accelerating more rapidly than the 
answer production curve. The gaps in our information are large. The burden of 
research to fill them is formidable. For example, though social scientists 
have for many years been measuring and conceptualizing job satisfaction, involve- 
ment, meaning, variety, monotony, physiological and psychological demands, work- 
pacing, cohesiveness, isolation, alienation, communication, openness, and work 
roles and experiences, to name a few, until recently no aspect of work as it is 
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experienced and responded to by the worker has been measured on a representative 
and recurring basis (Kahn, 1972, p. 169). A significant exception is the 
National Longitudinal Surveys, conducted by the Ohio State University's Center 
for Human Resources Research (in collaboration with the Census Bureau) under 
contract with the Manpower Administration of the Labor Department. Begun in 1966 
and now nearing completion, it encompassed four age-sex groups of workers, from 
sample areas representing all states and the District of Columbia, who were 
periodically interviewed over the course of five years with regard to a wide 
range of labor market behavior and experience in the world of work bearing upon 
manpower policy (Parnes, 1972). 

Time utilization base data . Any consideration of changes in the ways that 
people use their time, of course, must begin with obtaining behavioral data about 
what people actually do with their time now, to establish base measurements. This 
will be cross-sectional data for some defined period that describes the current 
status at a given time. When provision is made for repeated measurement across 
time periods, the usefulness of such information is increased tremendously by 
giving it dynamic rather than static qualities that transform it from a simple 
description of condition to a resource with far greater exploratory, explanatory 
and action potential.- Then longitudinal date? become available to compare activities 
and patterns of activities, to describe changes, to infer dependencies, and in 
some instances to make forecast estimates. If we are to do more than engage in 
post hoc improvisations to accommodate to crises as they arise; if we are tc 
anticipate and plan for change on a scale that can take into account the numbers 
and interactions of variables required to make planning and policies meaningful 
and effective, then more adequate provisions must be made to obtain additional 
cross-sectional and longitudinal data on time utilization. Fortunately, we now 
have computer resources available that make it possible to conduct the extensive 
analyses required to meaningfully interpret the information, that even a genera- 
tion ago was denied to us because the burdens of aaalysis were too great. 

Activity data essentially constitute dependent variables. They by and large 
constitute the behavioral outcomes of choice processes by the people involved— 
the sets of action choices selected by individuals from among those that they have 
the knowledge, power, resources, and discretion to exercise. To complete the 
picture, in addition to activity data, we need to find out more about the 
Independent variables--the influences determining attitudes, beliefs, knowledge 
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values that establish preferences for one set of alternatives rather than 
others. 

In this context, we 'ihould note that development of preference and 
exercise of choice with regard to time utilization represents a special case 
of resource allocation. Time budgets have no income side. Time is inelastic, 
non-renewable, irreversible—a fixed resource. Its expenditure cannot be held 
in reserve. All of its pieces must be continuously assigned as they become 
available. Consequently, the process of decision-making in employment of time 
is perceptually akin to a series of "forced cnoicer." It is a demanding process 
in terms of human adjustment, particularly in a t^iie-bound culture such as ours. 

Tim e budgets . Traditional time-budget studies take account mostly of one 
attribute of activity— duration. They rarely have been continuing over any con- 
siderable length of time. They lack sufficient depth for more penetrating analysis 
of social behavior. The timing aspects of the whole course of daily life have 
been rarely reviewed in context (Szalai, 1971 A larger compass is a necessity 
for comprehensive study of patterns and implications of changing schedules of work 
and free time, that tell us who (what kind of person) does what (paid work, house- 
work, personal care, family tasks, rest, recreation, etc), what else simultane- 
ously, for how long, how often, at what time, in what order, where, and with 
whom; on a daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, lifetime basis; from the "cradle to 
the grave" (or at least during substantial time segments). We need to be able 
to cumulate such information to see how, with the passage of time, for the 
individual and for the society, these patterns are altered. 

From the Multinational Comparative Time-Budget Research Project (Szalai, 
1971), we can adopt general objectives for a systematic effort to obtain and 
analyze these facts on a continuing basis, i^e.: 

a. To study and to compare for different populations, variations and 
temporal distribution of human activities, subjected in varying degrees to differ- 
ent kinds of influences; 

b. To develop methods and standards for the collection and evaluation of 
data pertinent to temporal and other dimensions of everyday activity relevant 
to the organization of working life and for establishment of conditions for the 
creative enjoyment of leisure; 

c. To establish a body of data, and a clearinghouse for accumulation and 
dissemination, on characteristics of everyday life under different socio-economic 
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and cultural conditions which could serve as the basis for testing various 
methods and hypotheses of comparative research; 

d. To promote cooperation, standardization of techniques, and the exchange 
of information among those who have a common concern with related problems, 
policies, research and evaluation* 

A few examples can be given of current issues that might be illuminated 
if such data were readily available on a continuing basis. We know from gross 
data that the proportion of the female population in the work force in general, 
and married women in particular, has markedly increased in recent years. Bui 
those involved in the design of manpower policies and programs have been handi- 
capped Dy the dearth of general izable data dealing with such questions as: 
What are the characteristics of the subpopulations and the other determinants of 
the flow of women into and out of the work force and back again; what is the timing 
and what are the concommitant variations in their own patterns of activities, and 
of the others with whom they interact significantly. We'^^ould also use, for 
similar purposes, better information affecting the employment of the elderly and 
the handicapped. In like fashion, we have been able to recognize gross patterns 
of change in the activities of college age young people, but college administrators 
and educational policy makers in government have often been caught by surprise by 
sudden shifts in quantity and direction of student flow. Thus, confronted oy a 
"zero draft" condition in the military sector, we find great uncertainties in 
policy circles as to both short and long term implications, bocn on and off campus. 

Looking ahead, periodic accumulation of facts on activity patterns will per- 
mit us to answer questions about how roles and activity patterns change as the 
amount of individually disposable tin-ie increases. Do churches, clubs, community 
projects, qr political activities gain or lose participants? Are parents engaged 
more imthe education of their own children? How are the role and responsibilities 
of husband and wife reassorted? Is there more simultaneity of work and schooling? 
Are friendship patterns altered? What are the trends in part-time and multiple 
job holding? How is the incidence of self-initiated job change and residential 
mobility affected? 
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It might be useful here to sketch out one example of a type of study of 
this sort that could be conducted. Let us take for this illustration the re- 
search question: How do changes to different work schedules interact with the 
changes in the ways that people use time on and off the job? This illustration 
is schematically represented by Figure 6. 

What we have here is a longijtudinal study of changes that take place during 
the transition to a new work schedule pattern. Our schematic example shows six 
patterns. To keep it simple, we will assume the same total number of hours per 
week for all six patterns. The first column represents a five-day week with a 
fixed schedule; the second column represents a five-day week with a flexible 
schedule (flexi-time); and the remaining columns represent four-day and three-day 
work weeks with fixed and flexi-time alternatives. The first column is, of 
course, the "no change" or "control" condition; the others constitute the experi- 
mental conditions. 

The target populations for this hypothetical study would come from organi- 
zational units from cooperating companies or government agencies. As represented 
here, data would be obtained after several periods following the inception of the 
experimental change (six are shown in the example). The data could include, as 
illustrated, information regarding various descriptive aspects of the activities 
in which the sample populations engaged during four categroies of time; i.e., 
working hours, non-working hours on work days, non-working days in working weeks 
(e.g., week-ends), and vacations. The activities data in the boxes could be 
categorized on and off the job as. to duration, sequence, type, and quality. 

Further subdivision or expansion of analysis is obviously possible to con- 
ceive. Thus, "quality" can be further subdivided fn terms of various individual 
and organizational performance variables at work. Indices of quality of free 
time activities can be developed. Satisfaction measures of various types are 
examples of a kind of quality index applicable to work and non-work situations. 
ThR variety of comparative analyses represented in the Figure 6 diagram, can be 
augmented by expanding the experimental sample of organization units and the 
populations in them to take account of such factors as sizr of company, union- 
ization status, nature of product or service, transportation facilities, popula- 
tion density, and so forth. 
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It is not our purpose to provide an illustration that is all encompassing, 
or to undertake consideration. of limits of feasibility. We can only offer this 
as a demonstration of a generalized approach* 

It is, howeverX reasonably clear from this schematic example, as has been 
said before, that as nWe flexibility comes to characterize the disposition of 
people's time, it is quite certain that the need f«c more and better information 
and better coordination ofVits use *v*fn Jjecoiti^.more pressing as questions of these 
sorts multiply. \ - . 

Prel/2rence surveys * It nvraht very well be useful on an induf^try-wide, 
regional, or national basis to al^ conduct a continuing series of surveys of the 
"consumers" of time, covering the kinds of alternative choice preferences in work 
and free-time schedules and activities with which we have been dealing. "Barometric" 
readings over time could be useful measures of impact and effectiveness, descript- 
ion of current condition, sensors of stress and problems; bases for forecasting, 
developing perspective and formulating theory; and as guides to policy and 
practice. That such information can be reliable and practically useful is well 
documented by Katona's periodic surveys of consumer intentions emanating from 
the University of Michigan 

Of course, because there are practical limitations and because extensive 
and repeated samplings are not necessary in every case in order to obtain useful 
results, there will continue to be. need for many smaller scale survey studies. 

Whatever the scope and scale of research to be employed, it is 'easy to offer 

some samples\f the typer of questions that might be worthwhile to address. 
/ * 

One se/of questions that is obviously of direct int^est concerns people's 
preferences expressed for. free-time activities, and the combinations and trade- 
offs that they consider to be most acceptable, when available, from among such 
alternatives as additional paid work versus education (vocationally and non- 
vocationally oriented), or recreation, or cultural activities, or family, friend 
and home-centered activities, or voluntary public and social service work; day 
versus night work; shorter work days versus longer vacations, more days off per 
week, more days off per month, or earlier retirement; and close-in residence 
versus longer travel to preferred location. Relevant comparisons would be based 
upon demographic variables such as age, educational level, socio-economic status, 
sex, marital status, number of dependents, occupation, type of business, industry 
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or profession in which employed, geographical location and the like. No doubt 
it would also be desirable to make comparisons to establish "what constitutes a 
benefit" and what are the relative \^alues assigned to them by employees in differ- 
ent categories, as well as in various leadership groups such as employers, labor 
union officials, public officials, educators, and so forth. Linked to this might 
be studies of the changing attitudes of business and labor leaders toward getting 
involved in "off-site" activities and the attitudes of employees toward having 
them involved. * ^ 

Administrative experiments. Having given some indications of the research 
data needs that can be derived from general surveys of activities and preferences* 
we now consider studies that are more closely connected with the institution of 
new schedules of work*. Introductions of three and four-day work weeks, like 
(hose we have included in our earlier discussions, represent examples cf recent 
vintage. A few of these have included attempts to obtain data and carry out 
analyses of the effects of the introduction of these chafiges upon the employees 
and the employing organizations. Larger numbers of these, carried out mo^e 
thoroughly with better controls and more carefully artS'ciilated objectives and 
hypotheses, would certainly add to the store of knowledge necessary to guide future 
developments. A research effort in which a number of organization units joined in 
a coordinated programmatic approach would be an apgealing prospect. Though re- 
search projects in an actual work setting must be subject torpraptical constraints 
it is felt that given the acceptance of the importance of the issues involved that 
already exists in certain labor and nianagement circles, interest aiid ingenuity can 
be exploited to design .theoretically and practically useful' prorjects.' Here we 
will volunteer one plan of attack. There are, of ^course, others.^ * 

The first step would need to be the identification of organizations prepared 
to make at least a tentative commitment to cooperate in the project. To provide 
an initial basis for discussion and generation of interest. among prospective 
collaborating organizations, material could be drawn frtm tMs report, augmented 
by others, such as James Wilson's (1971) study of attitudes toward the four-day 
week, cited earlier, a pilot study of productivity effects in light companies 
experimenting with revised work schedules being conducted by Sol Swerdloff'for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the proposa^ls of Einar Mohn (1972), of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, to increase the potentialities for flexi- 
bility by creating two or four hour work schedule modules. 



If possible, different types of organizational units should be involved-- 
e.g., one or more of a largely administrative type vith little interface with 
"people consumers;" another .type that is largely adnini strati ve with considerable 
"people consumer" interface; another that is primarily in fabrication and assembly, 
another that is an around-the-clock- primarily service operation (like a hospital 
or police department), etc. Gove»5pment agencies could be used in some of these 
categories, and might be a convenient group to slart with. A desideratum would 
be that the participating organization contains a number, o.f similar units so that 
"experimental" and "control"--uni t data could be compared. 

After initial contacts arid preliminary work with the tentative cooperators, 
those which met the selection criteria developed and that were willing to make 
a firm commitment would constitute the final sample. 

Conferences and interviews, first with the tentative group, and then more 
intensively with the finalists would be held, including key management and em- 
ployee representation, .to expand and refine knowledge applicable to the specific 
situational contexts and th.e chosen project areas, and to generate, define and 
refine, hypotheses and research plans. 

The implementing research plan would probably include an organizational 
systems analysis; interviews and conferelices across the levels ^and types^^olF 
managers and employees represented in the experimental organizational unit to 
obtain factual information; as well as attitudes or opinions bearing upon a 
variety of work schedules and related activity patterns, problems and promises. 
Among the kinds of factors included might be employee preferences, management 
preferences; constraints inherent in the nature of the goals and of the product.- 
and/or services provided; consumer/customer preferences; and anticipated 
peripheral effects (i.e., not directly concerne'd with production of goods or 
services in the work setting) on employees, management personnel, consumers, 
customers, public services, etc. A plan for analysis of data would also be in- 
cluded in the plan. 

The results would be reported with special attention to the following: 
a. Suggested alternatives for change that appear most relevant and 
appropriate for consideration bv each parti cipating organization, accompanied 
by information available to use in the decision-making process, such as, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each alternative and the possibilities for trade- 
off, organizational state of readiness for change, decisions that have to be 
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made, implementing actions that have to be taken, and requirements for additional 
information or further study; 

b. A plan for evaluation of the program adopted and/or of the actually 
implemented changes, keyed to a^, for each organization; 

c. Generalizations across the several organizations , and by extrapola- 
tion to the "world at large," with regard to theoretical ^models and hypotheses 
needed for further research, and practical guidelines' that others might be able 
to use (based upon what we "know") to make their own analyses, plans for change, 
evaluations and decisions. 

The final phase of this proposed project would involve moving ahead with 
implementation of change's and with further research and evaluation, according 
to agreed upon plans, that meet the needs of the specific organization, but which 
would also incorporate in the design a conceptual scheme that permits testing 
^models and hypotheses that can be generalized beyond the limits of a single 
organization. 

Taxonomy and criterion development . Applicable to the kinds, of studies 
shown here, and others covering a broad front or continuing in duration, is an 
extensive set of problems of measurement and comparability. Past studies in this 
domain have been limited in their general izability- because they have had limited 
objectives and haye coined definitions of variables and have contrived methods 
of sampling, dat^elicitation and measurement that have been correspondingly 
limited. Thus, with regard to studies of allocation of time to activities, 
Robinson and Converse (1972, p. 21) estimate that perhaps a half-dozen studies 
scattered over the past 35 years were sufficiently vigorous and multipurpose in 
nature to be of much general interest; and even these were replete with methodo- 
logical defects and incomparabilities. 

Likewise, as Bauer and Fenn (1972; 1973) and others point out, efforts to 
audit the effects of introducting changes in work time scheduling are beset with 
confusion of methods; uncertainty in selection and definition of criteria of 
success, achievement or satisfaction to be measured on quantitative or qualita- 
tive dimensions; problems in locating information or designing techniques to 
get^it; and insufficient experience to guide assignment of social values and to 
determine meaningful cost/benefit relationships. 
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Consequently, any substantial investigations of the kinds called for here, 
if they are to offer more than a narrow base of relevance and utility, must be 
preceded by rather strenuous efforts to create a taxonomy (i.e., a rigorous 
language of definitions and classification) including explicit specification of 
the dependent variables (criteria) and their valuations. A good summation of 
these requirements is provided by Robert L. Kahn (1972, p. 165): 

In short, the idea of social indicators implies social action 
as well and the elements of static and dynamic description, 
explanation, value choice, and technology for implementation 
are the requirements For appropriate social action. On each 
dimension we deem sufficiently important, we must know our 
position, our present rate and direction of movement, the 
causes and consequences associated with these facts, the 
attainable state we consider preferable, and the approaches 
that can be taken at different points in the causal linkage 
in order to bring about desired change. 

As a beginning it would seem worthwhile for a basic study to be undertaken 
that could involve collaboration among government agencies such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Census Bureau and the professional and management 
societies having most direct interest -in the matters we have had under considera- 
tion here. 

System analyses . Changes in the schedules and values associated with 
work and leisure, such as we have been talking about within specific situations, 
create imbalances in the status quo and generate new problems and demands for 
readjustment, reconstruction, and reorganization that are magnified many fold 
when we take the total national social, economic and political system under 
scrutiny. Thus, at the national level there are substantial impacts upon 
virtually every agency of government. Neither the scope of this project nor the 
competencies of the authors warrant an attempt to spell them out here. We can 
only call attention to the need for sensitivity to the developing issues and the 
needs for constant coordination, and briefly illustrate with a few questions 
that our study suggests are highly salient. 

In the domain of education and training we have earlier touched upon needs 
for reexamining content, structure and scheduling to accommodate to new patterns 
for working time and leisure. We have pointed to more urgent needs to provide 
for continuing education and to determine who shall share accountability in 
providing it in various forms at various times— the individual; the employer. 
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the union, the schools, the government • Thus* for examp're'j^where does responsi- 
bility reside to fill the void in counseling for leisure time pursuits to comple- 
ment existing occupational counseling services—to plan an extended vacation, 
prepare for retirement, or to purchase a second home- 

Transportation and city planning, depending upon the adequacy of the 
assumptions made and the policies developed, can impede or facilitate attainment 
of benefits that may exist in more flexible life styles and schedules. 

As flexibility is accompanied by complexity for an increasing population, 
a fundamental challenge exists for a free society to promote the benefits of 
flexibility while diminishing the spectre of control that complexity induces. To 
insure security must you surrender mobility? We may well ask, how much autonomy 
and self-actualization can the social and economic system assimilate? A thorough 
reexamination of structural constraints upon choice and change is called for to 
expand the capacity of the system to achieve such assimilations. 

These are but a few of the myriad issues that need to be exa^iined within 
global contexts to which tools such as systems analysis, simulation modeling, 
computer programming, decision process principles and Delphi inquiry can be 
applied. New tools may have to be developed. More satisfactory models of human 
resource economics and of methods for human resource accounting, to which we 
have alluded previously, fall in this category of requirements. 

Some theory and hypotheses . In this section we will make the transition 
from the particular needs for information and methods for obtaining same, to 
^some final thoughts about theories and hypotheses that arose in the course of 
earlier exposition. Most of these.jfall, within a longitudinal perspective with 
a future reference dealing with changes in work-centered and leisure-centered 
values and motivations and their possible concommitants in behavior change. 

As the proportion of time and activity in non-work increases, shifts 
will be likely to take place in the ways, means, and places in which certain 
basic satisfactions are sought, and the meanings and values people ascribe to 
work and leisure variables and their interactions. 

We have previously given attention to comparisons of motivation and in- 
centive values of various forms of free time with other benefits. Further study 
is required to determine the extent to which time off does or does not serve as 
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an incentive, on the one hand, to increase productivity and raise standards of 
performance, or on the other hand, as a compensation for unpleasant, dissatisfy- 
ing characteristics of jobs. 

Some examples of hypothesis that might be tested are: 

a. - As freely disposable time increases, the contrast between peoples 
work-oriented and leisure-oriented values will be enhanced. 

b. People in occupations that are primarily intellectual and creative 
(where the individual is "his own tool kit"), tend to manifest less distinction 
between their values and satisfaction-seeking behaviors in work and free time. 

c. Management is reinforcing worker values with respect to leisure 
that it does not share. 

d. Those who make good adjustments related to goal achievement in 
employment are likely to make good adjustments in other activity spheres. 

e. Free time is associated with an increase in self-actualizing 

behavior. 

f. As less time is required to be spent on the job, identification 
with the interests of one*s employer is decreased. 

g. Increases in multiple job holding diminish the exclusive loyalty 
that a single employer can command; henc6, more job-hopping and turnover is 
experienced. 

fr. As the need to devote time to work is reduced, the identity and 
status that derives from work affiliations is diminished, and compensatory 
mechanisms will operate to seek out status and identity in other channels 
(such as recreational activities and voluntary organize iions) or, where these 
are blocked or lacking, in maladaptive behaviors. 

i. In the future, the concept of a career will incorporate new 
values endorsed by society, that support more planned interorganizational mobility 
and interruptions of work by periods devoted to leisure and learning. 

j. The credo that continuing industrial growth and more consumer 
goods is a prerequisite of the good life will come to be increasingly questioned; 
qualitative indices will gain weight as compared to quantitative indices of life 
quality in determining choices of time, energy and resource utilization. 
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To put the pieces of the puzzle together so as to improve policies and 
decisions with regard to changing patterns of work and their implications for 
life quality, there needs to be more serious attempts to repair the lack of 
global theory and models so that we can fruitfully interrelate issues which 
are sociological, psychological, economic, legal and philosophical. 

Crucial to the attainment of such goals, where the outcome is expressed 
as quality, is the development of adequate criterion rationales and definitions 
•as the basis for structuring the indices of quality. Ultimately the formulations 
of such definitions of societal objectives are the responsibilities of the 
executors of policy at high levels of government. The work that in recent years 
has been done on methodologies for social audit shows that development in this 
area is at a primitive stage (Bauer and Fenn, 1972; 1973; Sheldon and Moore, 1968). 
It needs to -be pressed forward. The requirement for this criterion data stands 
on the critical path to the dimensionalization of the needed models. 

To recapitulate , we need to develop information to fill the gaps in our 
understanding of what individuals at different levels, with different backgrounds, 
in different sectors of society, actually do with their time; how they perceive 
and evaluate choices for allotment of their time and energies to paid employment, 
to work related activities, to life maintenance activities, and to the disposition 
of free time in learning, recreation and relaxation, cultural pursuits, public 
service and social service; and how their perceptions, values, and behaviors, 
individually and as members of various groups, are generated and modified in the 
course of life, within the context of sometimes evolutionary and sometimes quite . 
revolutionary alterations imposed in an emerging post-industrial era. We have 
need for this information to formulate more sophisticated theories and to invent 
and test methods to better prepare people to make these choices and to integrate 
them behaviorally in planning and experiencing a more fulfilling existence. The 
major institutions of society—management, labor, education, government, et al.— 
have need for this infomiation to formulate policy and to create the organizational 
structures that will facilitate adjustment and will increase the likelihood that 
the new uses and distribution of people's time do indeed add to lifers quality. 
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